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'T RADE Unionists are face to face 


with a condition that menaces the very 

life of our movement. Wherever human beings 

are associated together, there must be definite 

standards of relations. When such relations are 

new, some person in a position of strategic ad- 

vantage determines what the standards shall be. 

‘Inevitably there comes an effort to distribute 

this authority over the whole group concerned, so that the standards 

may express the ideals and experiences of the group concerned. This 

process in its many recurring ‘phases is the 

The Union and movement toward democracy. The de- 

Human Freedom velopment is as old as the experience of 

men and the record contains the story of 

many conflicts, and the achievement of broader and higher ideals of 
human relatiouships. 

No individual worker can bargain with the employer of many 
employees. But acting collectively workers achieve what approxi- 
mates an equal footing with employers in determining the conditions 
of employment. ‘So the union usually begins with an effort to assure 
to workers primary justice. 

The union is an organization of wage-earners to do collectively 
things they cannot do as individuals and to do collectively those things 
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which they have a legal right to do as individuals. It is the organiza- 
tion through which workers have opportunity to express and to be that 
which they desire individually and collectively. It is the repository of 
work experience which enables them to take part creatively in produc- 
tion ‘undertakings, to develop standards and to express the ideals and 
purposes of workers. It has authority because it expresses will and 
power. Its first obligation is usually to establish standards of justice 
between those associated together in production. This done, it becomes 
the agency through which the workers can operate with the industrial 
groups in the undertaking which has become a mutual interest. 

In previous centuries workers struggled for physical freedom, 
now they struggle for industrial freedom—to have a part in determin- 
ing conditions and terms of work. 

In the last analysis the only way workers can defend their ideas 
is to refuse to work. It matters little if one worker refuses to work, 
but it matters much if all workers lay down their tools. 

Some employers who do not realize that justice is the best foun- 
dation upon which to develop industrial relations, hold that wage- 
earners have no right to attempt to alter conditions of employment. 
They believe that the collective endeavor of persons employed by 
them to secure an agreement to their demands, is a conspiracy—a con- 
spiracy which interferes with their business and profits and their right 
to decide issues. There were formerly conspiracy laws forbidding 
workers to combine for mutual protection and advancement. These 
laws were repealed and trade unions recognized as legal agencies. 
But though the conspiracy principle was eliminated from substantive 
law it was embedded in judicial theory and in judge’s traditions. About 
thirty years ago equity courts began issuing injunctions forbidding 
workers to interfere with specific business enterprises. Employers 
wishing to maintain the advantage over their employees that results 
from individual contracts, petitioned equity courts to issue injunctions 
forbidding employees to interfere with their right to manage their 
business as might best profit them. Later they forbade workers to 
unite to accomplish certain purposes. Then growing more aggressive 
they forbade unions to carry out the purposes of unions and more 
recently they have forbidden workers to quit work. 

Two critical injunction situations exist at the present time: In 
Pennsylvania there are injunctions against the miners, and in New 
York City a petition is pending for an injunction against the president 
and officials and members of the American Federation of Labor and 
the officials and membership of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America. 

The injunction is used to make the union illegal and to outlaw 
its activity by judicial decree—to penalize through equity procedure 
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acts and agencies that are legal according to law as enacted by our 
law-making bodies. 

Labor’s proposals are simple and clear-cut : 

To limit equity jurisdiction and thus categorically deny these 
courts the right to issue injunctions dealing with industrial relatons; 

To repeal or amend anti-trust laws which, contrary to the intent 
of Congress, have been interpreted to restrict normal union activity. 

Labor is willing to meet industrial problems in the industrial field 
and to work out solutions with employers, but Labor holds it is mani- 
festly unfair to allow the courts to become the allies of employers in 
a partisan struggle. 


The Miners Coal is a basic industry upon which industries 

and social life depend. Mines must be where 
coal is, so mining towns are usually built by the mine company upon 
their own land. Unless the workers can protect themselves, company 
control pervades practically every phase of living. The work itself is 
hazardous, to go down into the depths of the earth working with con- 
ditions and forces that make danger and accidents daily work com- 
panions. 

Not more than a century ago men and women dug coal in mines, 
and as pack animals drew it to the surface. There was no limit to hours 
in their darkness. They were paid but a pittance in script which they 
exchanged in the operators’ stores. 

The story of the struggle that took women and children out of the 
mines, established for men the eight-hour day and payment in currency, 
made the miners free men instead of feudal workers, is the story of the 
development of unionism. In this country the struggle was at times 
practically civil war by mine guards and state troops intimidating the 
strikers. Finally when the miners became strong enough through their 
unions to meet the coal operators on an equal footing, representatives 
of the miners met with representatives of the coal operators for wage- 
scale conferences and collective bargaining became the method of de- 
termining hours and conditions of work. The standards of the central 
competitive field became guides for the whole industry. The industry 
was well organized and well managed prior to the world war. Then 
an enormous expansion came suddenly. The miners who were sending 
thousands of the union members overseas, continued to dig coal neces- 
sary for war industries, for ships and for civilian needs, with small 
wage increases as compared with the huge leaps in costs of living. 

After the war came small increases, but the results of an over- 
expanded industry gave the employers an excuse for refusing com- 
mensurate wage increases. They made no effort to reorganize the 
industry and thereby. eliminate wastes, and in some instances began non- 
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union operations, so that lower wages might offset managerial ineffi- 
ciencies. 

Until recently the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Company operated 
union mines and paid dividends. When it terminated its union contract 
it found that union ideals represented to miners a principle of life and 
work. They refused to work under non-union conditions and struck. 
The company tried to evict the miners from homes it had rented them. 
Though the roofs were torn from the houses, they stayed. When 
court proceedings were instituted to put them out of the houses they 
appealed the case and gave bond through the National Surety Com- 
pany. 
The company applied for injunctive aid which was granted by 
Judge Schoonmaker, of the District Court for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania. 

The injunction secured by the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corpora- 
tion against the United Mine Workers of America forbids unions and 
each union member from doing anything that would interfere with 
non-union operation of the Terminal Companies’ mines. It seeks to 
restrain the National Surety Company from continuing appeal bonds 
for these union miners who refused to vacate homes from which the 
company would evict them. It forbids picketing, the expenditure of 
money in furtherance of the purposes of the union struggle to main- 
tain their rights. 

The attempt of the union to maintain union principles and stand- 
ards is described throughout the injunction as a ‘“‘conspiracy.” Action 
was brought under the so-called Sherman and Clayton Acts and was 
based upon an alleged conspiracy directed against the movement of 
coal in interstate commerce. 

This injunction has been made to apply to other companies. Obvi- 
ously the court regards the strike as a conspiracy. If this judicial con- 
cept prevails the miners’ unions are outlawed and their activities made 


illegal. 


Electric Another group. of workers that formerly 
Railways worked long hours, under arbitrary condi- 
tions, and for very low wages, were the street 
car operators. These workers never had any assurance of steady work, 
but had to stay around the terminal waiting for a chance for arun. No 
provisions for personal comforts or opportunities for personal growth 
or happiness were afforded. Again it was the union that gave these 
workers an opportunity to get control over their own lives so that there 
might be time for something besides toil and work. 
Unions were formed among the street car workers of New York 
many years ago. These unions retained influence when the street cars 
were electrified. 
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After the strike in 1916, the electric transport companies of New 
York organized a company union and set up the requirement that their 
employees must be members and must sign a pledge that they would 
not maintain membership in a trade union. 

However, the street car workers became restive under the restric- 
tion the company imposed. Last year they formed an independent 
union—the Consolidated Railway Workers’ Union of New York. Of 
course the union sought to persuade other street car workers to join 
with them for mutual protection and promotion of mutual ideals. 

Last summer, the Consolidated Railway Workers Union of New 
York and each of its members were enjoined from advising the em- 
ployees of the B. R. T. to strike, or join the union, or hold meetings 
for various purposes, including demands for wage increases, from 
doing anything to deplete the B. R. T. operating force, from picket- 
ing, from advising an employee to break his contract not to belong to 
a union, or from conspiring to do any act furthering the purposes pro- 
scribed in the injunction. 

The injunction obviously regards the union and its activity as a 
conspiracy. 

When men in the employ of the Transit Company became inter- 
ested in the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees, the company, on the ground that the union had no right 
to try to extend the union influence and activity, applied for an injunc- 
tion against the union, even though it had agreed to conditions pro- 
posed by Mayor Walker specifying that men should not be discharged 
for union membership. 

The court is asked to restrain each and every member and officer 
of the American Federation of Labor and each and every member and 
officer of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees from doing anything to promote trade unionism as a 
substitute for the company union in which the Interborough had forced 
all employees to accept membership as condition of employment. In 
the evidence which is submitted as proof that the American Federation 
of Labor is engaged in a conspiracy against the Interborough company 
union, are introduced resolutions, reports and official statements deal- 
ing with company unions in the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor ard its official publications. Any discussion of the com- 
pany union issue is obviously considered ‘as conspiracy against the 
Brotherhood of Interborough Rapid Transit Company Employees. 

The idea underlying this injunction proposal is subversive to the 
ideal of free institutions upon which our whole social organization is 
founded. There must be freedom for human institutions to promote 
the welfare of human béings. 

The development of a new institution formed to achieve a lawful 
purpose may conflict with some established institution, interest or under- 
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taking, but such an institution is not therefore illegal. ‘This is the 
principle of competitive business. 


Our Index of Beginning with the October issue we have 
Labor’s Share published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 

a new index which has attracted wide atten- 
tion. This index is for the use of trade unionists and others who wish 
to apply Labor’s new wage policy; which considers not only the money 
wages or the total amount paid wage-earners, but wages as related to 
prices and to productivity. : 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has calculated cost of living in- 
dices and published data on money wages and pay rolls. To these meas- 
uring rods the American Federation of Labor contributes a third— 
the index to Labor’s share which is calculated in two ways: one indi- 
cates how much of value of the manufactured articles which Labor 
helps to produce is paid to Labor in wages (the calculation here is 
based on industrial wholesale prices) ; and the other, the fluctuation in 
purchasing power which wages have as related to the market or food 
and clothing retail prices of articles. 

In addition the American Federation of Labor has published 
since October studies of the share of Labor in single manufacturing 
industries, as for instance, the industry manufacturing food and kindred 
products and the industry manufacturing stone, clay and glass products. 

The Federation’s recent pamphlets on social wages and this 
monthly index are especially commended to union officials and study 


groups. 


Compulsory Childhood is the period of development and 
School the state undertakes to assure children oppor- 
Attendance tunity for mental development. Compulsory 


school-attendance laws and their administra- 
tion are the key to these purposes. Realizing the importance of these 
laws the Committee on Education of the American Federation of 
Labor two years ago compiled a chart of the provisions of state laws 
regulating school attendance and employment of minors. 

The chart which shows clearly which states have low standards 
and which are making progress was sent to all central labor unions. 
Labor thus has before it basic information necessary in considering 
legislative standards. States where low standards prevail should try 
to reach the higher ones that have proven their practicablity in other 
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states. It may not be possible to make the shift in one effort but the 
standard should not be lower than the highest one practicable. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has recently issued 
a program on education and school attendance which proposes stand- 
ards higher than prevail in some states, but lower than are already in 
effect in other states, Labor would welcome the aggressive action of 
employers to help raise standards in states where the laws fall short 
of the employers’ program, but it insists there must be progress beyond 
the standards proposed in the National Association of Manufacturers’ 
program. 

Labor believes that boys and girls of fourteen years are too young 
to begin factory work; that boys under eighteen shall not work in 
mines; that 9 p. m. is too late for minors to work; that the standard 
for educational requirements should be higher than the sixth grade; 
that the time spent in continuation school should be subtracted from 
the eight-hour day; that the work of minors should not exceed eight 
hours per day and six days a week; and the suggestion that “proper 
provision for vacation permits” might open the way for exemptions 
that would invalidate the law. 

The subject of compulsory school attendance is an important 
one for the whole nation and Labor welcomes concentration of inter- 
est in this field. 


A Lesson After the coal operators of Colorado had 
From Colorado spent millions in destroying bona fide trade 

union, they propose a substitute for the union. 
After Ludlow and the other terrible hardship of the strike, the miners 
had no other choice except starvation for themselves and dependents. 
That union substitution, practically the first company union, drafted by 
Mackenzie King, now premier of Canada, was heralded as the last 
word in industrial relations methods. It was declared to be a union 
without the “inconveniences” a union made for employers. The 
miners were told the company union would meet all their needs and 
aspirations. ' 

At the time the company union was proposed, the trade-union 
movement declared that the company union was not an agency which 
industry could trust and that the choice was not between the trade union 
and the company union but between the trade union and chaos. 

Recent developments verify this position of the trade-union 
movement. The Colorado Fuel and Iron sowed the wind and reaped 
the whirlwind. It severed its relations with the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and created the situation of which the I. W. W. took 
advantage in the present strike. 
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The company union ‘has proved itself unable to create or main- 
tain standards for the miners, and it is ineffective in giving industry the 
substantial advantage of collective bargaining and the cooperation of 
a constructive organization. Instead the company has to deal with 
an organization that practices sabotage and violence. 

Again the trade-union movement points out to employers: the 
trade union is the agency through which constructive industrial rela- _ 
tions may be maintained. 


The Fair of the The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad recently 
Iron Horse celebrated its hundred years’ of railroad serv- 

ice with the “Fair of the Iron Horse.” It is 
particularly gratifying to Labor that the centennial of the Baltimore 
and Ohio finds it leading all railroads in constructive labor relations 
and in service to the public. The story of the development of railway 
service is interwoven with the story of the development of our con- 
tinent. Only when land transportation made transportation generally 
possible did inland districts attract population in any considerable 
numbers. The engine was the iron horse that hauled mass loads of 
passengers and freight. As increasingly large areas became available 
for human use and the tempo of intercourse quickened, the size of 
our country made speed an essential of railroad service. However, 
there are distinct limits to the possibilities of railroad speed and the 
“Fair of the Iron Horse”’ parallels the inauguration of flying as a 
practical means of transportation. 

The new method of transportation will supplant rather than re- 
place the railroad. It will mean greater specialization and opportunity 
for selection. Those who attended the Los Angeles convention found 
a very practical interest in air mail routes and routes which constituted 
a fairly close tie between the Pacific Coast and Eastern offices. Each 
gain in the speed of communication wears down divisions between the 
minds of men. 

Though our winged steeds may carry men more swiftly, the iron 
horse will continue to be our main transportation dependence for many 
years and we shall not repeat the mistake we made in not maintaining 
inland water transportation as a challenging supplement to the newer 
method. 


The Atlantic In the September Atlantic Monthly was pub- 
Monthly Indulges lished a sensational article entitled “Welcome 
In Sensationalism Stranger,” in which Agnes Miller related a 
series of unpleasant experiences occurring 
during her detention in Ellis Island. The alleged causes of her dis- 
comfort were the arbitrary and harsh administration of the law. 
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The Atlantic received a number of letters criticizing or correct- 
ing statements of Miss Miller, which it published in the October issue, 
with editorial remarks which contain the following allegation: 


But behind the law are the trades unions, fearful lest i its admini- 
stration may not be sufficiently rigid to scare away prospective immi- 
grants, and we wound about in and out is the familiar red tape of bureau- 


cracy. 


‘ The editors venture to assume much when they attribute to trade 
unions a desire to scare away prospective immigrants by the nature 
of the administration of the immigration law. Trade unions advo- 
cate a restrictive immigration policy and are most willing to agree that 
they favored the enactment of the existing law. We are in full sym- 
pathy with the desire and effort of the Department of Labor to en- 
force existing law. Would the editors of the Atlantic Monthly have 
us be otherwise? 

As to wage-earners wanting the type of administrating that 
would scare away prospective immigrants, will not the editors of the 
Atlantic please consider that trade unionists have a greater concern for 
the welfare of immigrants than does any other group of citizens. 
Among them are personal friends and relatives. 

It is unworthy of the Atlantic Monthly to make such an unfair 
statement. 


Flood Two terrible floods are recorded in our year’s 

Control history. Before we had formulated a policy 
for flood control for the Mississippi region, 

our New England States have experienced an unparalleled calamity. 

As in the case of the Mississippi flood, voluntary and state assist- 
ance supplies the immediate aid. However, in the case of the Mis- 
sissippi region, we must consider now the problem of flood prevention 
as well as relief. 

The greatest flood tragedy in history has not yet ended its toll of 
suffering and misfortune. Thousands of families in the Mississippi 
lowlands, who returned to their lands without habitations, tools, cattle, 
_ seed, crops or capital, now face the problem of taxes and loans and 
mortgages due. Many families have not been able even to raise food 
for the winter. 

The two major problems of the flood district are: To enable those 
dispossessed by the flood to get another start and to provide protection 
against recurrence of similar disasters. 

A humanitarian and business appeal has been made to the financial 
interests controlling mortgages and loans in this district. Only when the 
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flood victims become producers again can they pay off their indebted- 
ness. No worse financial blunder could be made than to foreclose 
these mortgages. The reaction would be felt throughout the whole 
country. On the other hand, new loans must be arranged to finance 
the rehabilitation of the district. We have learned the unwisdom 
of forcing any group into hopeless bankruptcy. Given a fair chance 
this rich country can soon recover losses. 

Methods of controlling future floods is plainly the problem of the 
Federal government. Labor sincerely hopes that it will take the neces- 
sary steps as quickly as possible and that precautions commensurate 
with the danger will be taken. The work should be well under way 
before the end of the year. 

Labor believes that this problem should be given prior considera- 
tion by Congress and that proposals should be considered on their 
merits. This is a conservation problem and partisan policies should 
not in any way be injected. The situation calls for real statesmanship 
and will test the calibre of national legislators. 


Christmas The symbolism of Christmas illustrates how 
1927 simple are the important things of life. There 
is beauty and strong appeal in the records of 


the birth of the Teacher of the Christian religion—a child of the Spirit, 
born in the manger because the inn was too crowded to give shelter to 
the mother. Yet, notwithstanding the humble surroundings, shep- 
herds, Wise Men of the East, and angels did Him reverence as the Son 
of God, come to teach men the ways of peace. In His youth He was 
accustomed to the work of a carpenter’s shop and in His ministry He 
chose among His first followers those who toiled with their hands. 
There is something profoundly significant in this association of Christ 
and His teachings with work and serving the needs of mankind. In 
so simple a life were the elements which understood and interpreted 
and revealed the pathway to spiritual growth and richness of living. 
Life in the twentieth century is not essentially different from that 
first century. Though relationships and organizations are more com- 
plex, they resolve themselves into the same primary simple principles. 
The spirit of man is more than his possessions, and that spirit grows and 
manifests itself by its ability to marshal and control the conditions of 
environment so that life may be ordered in accord with a definite pur- 
pose. This is the whole story of the unfoldment of life whether in 
the nursery, the school, the shop, the office, the bank or the church. 
It is this understanding that makes the labor movement a power in 
human affairs, for it would bring it to pass that all men live and work 
and deal with each other in accord with this principle of life. It is a 
prnciple of peace to men of good will and progress to all mankind. 
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HE influence on the human mind 
of special words and specific 
catch phrases has few, if any, il- 
lustrations more striking and more 
fraught with consequences than the 
word equity. It at once brings to 
the mind the word equality, the hun- 
ger for which and the search after 
which is probably the master passion 
of humanity. 
The expression, chancery power, 
had become so obnoxious and was so 


well understood through the struggle 
between it and the Saxon law in Eng- 
land, that the one who got into the 
toils of chancery power was looked 
upon as utterly incapable of self-de- 
fense, and in fact, of any defense. 


And so the expression, chancery 
power, was dropped and the word 
equity adopted. 

Through some three centuries of 
struggle in England the chancery 
court had been shorn of its power 
until it had no jurisdiction, except to 
protect property where there was no 
remedy at law. There are as many 
definitions of equity power as there 
are of chancery power and they are 
the same. The wrongs perpetrated 
through the chancery power have 
found exceedingly capable defenders, 
who furnished definitions, the pur- 
pose of which evidently must have 
been to chloroform the intellect and 


thus lessen the resistence of the people 
as a whole to the use of this power, 
against which were finally arraigned 
both the law courts and the liberty- 
loving people of Great Britain. 

The naked, cold-blooded and true 
definition of the chancery power is 
that it was the will of the irrespon- 
sible sovereign, who embodied in 
himself all legislative, judicial and 
executive power. There was always 
some doubt as to the religious power 
—the power to determine faith and 
morals—since the crowning of Char- 
lemange by the religious power, 
which, in so doing, undertook to re- 
tain for itself the power over faith 
and morals. 

A short historical review of the 
origin and development of the power 
to forbid, which necessarily includes 
in it the power to.command, seems 
necessary. The discretionary and ir- 
responsible power to forbid was con- 
ferred upon the Roman Tribune for 
the protection of the plebeians and 
as a result of social upheavals in the 
Roman Republic. In the course of 
events, it developed and was extended 
from changing the tribune every year 
to the conferring of the tribunician 
power upon Cesar for life, together 
with the executive power, the legis- 
lative power and the religious power. 
These powers went by inheritance 
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to the Roman emperors that followed 
and lasted in the Western Roman 
Empire, with more or less strength, 
until its destruction by Odoacer. It 
was reestablished by the crowning of 
Charlemange, with such exception as 
above indicated. It became the aim 
and purpose of practically every King 
to make these powers his own, to be- 
come in fact, as well as in name, a 
King by the Grace of God, responsi- 
ble to none but God. 

Amongst the Semitic and other 
Mediterranean races, discretionary 
and irresponsible powers, vested in 
the executive head of the state under 
whatever name he might be known, 
seems to be very much older than its 
first establishment in the Nordic race 
by the appointment of the tribune and 
the granting to him of the temporary 
power to forbid. When all the dif- 
ferent powers of the state were 
granted to Cesar, the Mediterra- 
nean world was inhabited by, roughly 
speaking, 10 per cent of free men and 
90 per cent of slaves. The Roman 
Collegia had been abolished by de- 
cree. The freedmen and, in fact, a 
vast number of free men, had by the 
importation of the people of Carth- 
age to do the work in Rome and 
Italy, been so impoverished that be- 
ing unable to pay the taxes they had 
been sold into slavery for payment 
thereof. Insurrections and civil wars 
had followed and had been overcome 
and crushed. The tremendous ex- 
tension of slavery that this caused 
had been persisted in, notwithstand- 
ing the examples, or it might be the 
misunderstandings of the examples, 
of Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt and 
Greece. 

In the Christian account of crea- 
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tion, it is stated that the Lord God 
created the world in six days, that 
on the sixth day he created man and 
woman, in his own image created he 
them. On the seventh day he rested 
and saw that all he had done was 
good. According to this account, he 
endowed man with creative power 
and left to man to continue creation, 
That the man did make use of his 
creative power is conclusively proved 
by archeology and history. All those 
things we know as tools, as weapons, 
as states, as religion, as laws and 
customs and foods, together with 
nearly all the shelter, are the crea- 
tion of man. 

When the creative power was free 
to exercise itself upon natural re- 
sources there was progress and well- 
being, together with the elimination 
of the most unfit. As through cus- 
toms or laws the creative power was 
blanketed or destroyed, there was 
decay and destruction. No invention 
of man for the purpose of controlling 
or destroying the creative power in 
man has been so effective as slavery. 
It has been very well named the Ne- 
mesis of nations. There does not 
seem to be the slightest historical 
doubt that slavery in the form of indi- 
vidual slavery and of group slavery 
or group servitude worked the de- 
struction of India, Babylonia, Assy- 
ria, Egypt and Rome. A philosoph- 
ical writer amongst the Westro- 
Goths is reported to have substan- 
tially defined Roman law as a method 
or arrangement through which it be- 
came possible for a few free men as 
masters to live safely with a popula- 
tion of slaves. The chancery—the 
equity—power is part of that system. 
Like everything else that has existed 
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for a long period of time, it has in it 
a kernel of truth and of necessity, and 
within proper limits it is necessary 
and beneficent. Within its proper 
limits, it is not to be interfered with, 
it is not to be weakened, because we 
know of nothing that can take its 
place. As exercised here in the 
United States within the last fifty 
years, it is destructive of human free- 
dom, destructive of progress and of 
our real American institutions, be- 
cause it serves to chloroform or kill 
creative power in the bulk of the pop- 
ulation. 

Shortly after the changing of the 
Roman Republic to the Roman Em- 
pire and the creation of complete 
sovereignty in the person of Cesar, 
there arose in the world a protest 
against the very essence of the religi- 
ous, political and industrial system as 
it then existed. Ancester worship 
with its many gods was sublimated 
into one Christian God, who is no 
respector of persons and before whom 
all are equal. The Nazarene taught 
us to pray: Thy Kingdom come, Thy 
will be done as in Heaven, so also on 
earth. He also informed humanity 
that he had come. not to bring peace 
but the sword, and it would be im- 
possible indeed to understand how 
the distinction between the Heaven 
born and earth born, the slave and 
the free, could be abolished except 
by the sword. The real meaning of 
wars since that period of time might 
well be considered as a struggle for 
equality before God, equality in the 
state and before the law and equality 
in industry. The struggle for religi- 
ous equality—individual responsibil- 
ity and equality before God—may be 
said to have lasted some sixteen hun- 


. 
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dred years. The struggle was carried 
on by religious organizations based 
upon religious discontent. The strug- 
gle for equality in the state and be- 
fore the law may be said to have 
lasted three hundred years and was 
carried on by political organizations 
based upon political discontent. 
Having partially conquered the other 
two fields of human activity, the 
Christian ideals are now occupied in 
conquering the industrial field, trans- 
forming it to its own image, and the 
struggle is conducted by industrial 
organizations based upon industrial 
discontent. 

The difference between the free 
man and the bond man is that the 
first lives in self-respect without fear 
and within accepted standards does 
what seems good to him, while the 
bond man has no individual choice 
and obeys in fear. To transform 
a free man into a bond man, whether 
it be done by brute force,, by legisla- 
tion or by judicial decree, is a crime 
against humanity and the reversal 
of American ideals. If it could be 
done and then made to last long 
enough to change the character of 
our people, American ideals as we 
have learned to know them and to 
love them, would be destroyed and 
the institutions based upon them pass 
away. 

American ideals, as stated in the 
covenant which the American people 
made with themselves at the birth 
hour of the American Republic, are 
that men are born equal, by their 
Creator endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights, amongst which is the 
right to life, to liberty and to the pur- 
suit of happiness. These are fun- 
damental Christian ideals and, so far 
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as I have been able to ascertain, they 
were then for the first time put into 
a political document. How to attain 
this is laid down in the Preamble of 
the Constitution, which réads as fol- 
lows: 


“We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States.” 


The American people knew them- 
selves to be free and it was as free 
men that in the several Colonies they 
entered into voluntary associations 
for the purpose of protecting and 
perpetuating that freedom. These 


voluntary associations in the differ- 


ent Colonies then voluntarily joined 
together for the same purpose. As 
individuals they felt themselves in- 
capable of protecting and perpetuat- 
ing that freedom, so they came to- 
gether in voluntary associations for 
mutual aid, for mutual protection and 
to voluntarily share in the bearing of 
each other’s burdens. The United 
States of America was born in that 
idea. So far as it has lived sucess- 
fully, it has lived according to that 
idea, and no American worthy of his 
salt has ever been conscientiously un- 
true to it. It was voluntary associa- 
tions, based upon religious discon- 
tent, that gave us religious freedom. 
It was voluntary associations, based 
upon political discontent, that gave 
us such political democracy as we 
have. And when the legislative 
branch of our Government passes 
laws that deprive the working people 
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from coming together in voluntary 
associations, based upon industiral 
discontent resulting from the fear 
that they have and the pain that they 
feel, that legislative body is know- 
ingly or unknowingly doing its best 
to destroy fundamental American 
purposes. When the judiciary ex- 
tends its jurisdiction by changing the 
definition of property so as to sub- 
stitute government by equity power 
from government by law, it is guilty 
of the same wrong. 

When the American people 
adopted the Constitution to “secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity” and to “establish 
justice, insure_domestic tranquillity” 
they had suffered under the denial of 
justice through the use of the chan- 
cery power, which the then govern- 
ment was substituting for the old 
Saxon law. If they could have con- 
ceived that free men would either 
elect legislators, or through appoint- 
ment provide for judges who would 
gradually introduce discretionary 
and irresponsibe power to be exer- 
cised by either legislators or judges, 
there is no doubt but they would in 
definite terms have provided some 
specific prohibition against the exten- 
sion of the equity power so that it 
could be used as a substitute for 
government by law. 

It is true that they pefmitted slav- 
ery and also the enforcement, 
through imprisonment, of personal 
contracts to labor, and that one who 
owed service or labor departing 
from one state into another state, 
might be brought back and compelled 
to abide by his contract. But those 
things were done in violation of the 
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highest principle and it finally, so far 
as the individual was concerned, had 
to be abolished and was abolished 


through the surrender at Appomat-~ 


tox and the adoption of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, which reads as 
follows: 


“1, Neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

‘2. Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” , 


So far as the individual is con- 
cerned, this Constitutional Amend- 
ment will, no doubt, for a very long 
time protect the individual against 
involuntary servitude. But refine- 
ment of reasoning and construction 
seems to have left any group of in- 
dividuals, joined together as free 
men, to do collectively what they 
could not do individually, to that 
form of group servitude which 
helped to destroy India. If free 
men can not join with other free 
men for the purpose of withholding 
the use of their labor power in order 
to bring about redress of grievances, 
then the road to industrial equality— 
the road to the earthly common- 
wealth in which God’s will be done 
on earth as it is done in Heaven— 
is definitely closed so far as peaceful 
methods are concerned. No good 
American, no believer in the high 
American ideals, no believer in ‘“‘do- 
mestic tranquillity,” has any desire 
for any other than peaceful methods 
and very little belief in the effective- 
ness of any others. 
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It is for these reasons that we ask 
that the jurisdiction of the equity 
power be so defined and limited that 
it can not be used to evade the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by assuming that labor power 
can be the property of any person 
except, perhaps, of him in whom it is 
inherent. Labor power is an attri- 
bute of life, if it is not life itself. To 
so refine the reasoning as to make it 
something that is distinct from the 
individual in whom it is inherent, is 
to do violence to our own personal in- 
nate knowledge and to destroy the 
force of the Thirteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution by circumvent- 
ing it. 

The Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution forbidding slavery and 
involuntary servitude was adopted 
to vitalize the fundamental principle 
laid down in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, to the effect that all men 
are born equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, amongst which is the right to 
life, to liberty and to the pursuit of 
happiness. It made contracts to 
labor, no matter. by whom or how 
entered into, enforceable only in the 
civil courts. The old Roman right 
to enslave the debtor, no matter how 
the debt arose, is constitutionally 
prohibited by this Amendment, and 
Section 3 of Article 1V of the Con- 
stitution is repealed. Whenever 
either the legislative or the judicial 
power undertakes to differentiate be- 
tween the laborer and his labor 
power, it surely does violence both to 
logic and to common sense. It is the 
common knowledge of all that labor 
power grows with the growth of the 
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individual, that it diminishes in sick- 
ness and ceases at death. We know 
that it is intangible. We know that 
it is an attribute of life, if it is not 
life itself. We know that it is- not 
transferable from one individual to 
another or from one group of indi- 
viduals to any other group of indi- 
viduals. We know historically that 
slaves were valuable because of what 
they could do, that they were an ex- 
pense when too young to labor or too 
old or decrepit to continue to labor, 
and humanitarian sentiment in the 
Roman period and later made it the 
master’s duty to care for the slave 
who had become valueless to him. 
The value of the slave was in his 
labor power and it was property, be- 
cause the slave was property, and 
everything that the labor power of 
the slave produced, whether it was 
commercial commodities or children, 
was the property of the owner of the 
slave. 

The endeavoring, therefore, to 
differentiate between the labor power 
and the individual in whom it is in- 
herent, seems to be so contradictory 
of our historical and common knowl- 
edge as to be beyond the possibility 
of true logical demonstration. As 
equity came to the United States, it 
had jurisdiction to protect property 
where there was no remedy at law. 
We have amended it so as to make 
it read, no adequate and complete 
remedy at law, and we use it as if it 
read, no better remedy at law. If 
this development is permitted to pro- 
ceed it will destroy American insti- 
tutions; it will, so far as the worker is 
concerned, destroy liberty, because 
as government by equity (personal 
government) advances republican 
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government (government by law) 
recedes. The two systems can not 
occupy the same field, and through 
English experience the chancery or 
equity power had been limited in its 
jurisdiction to the protection of prop- 
erty when there is no remedy at law. 

We seek to have that definition 
restored in order that the funda- 
mental American institutions may be 
permitted to grow in clearness and 
force and the Christian evolution of 
society may be permitted to proceed 
in peace. 

The power claimed by the em- 
ployer, be he an individual or a cor- 
poration, was and substantially is the 
same as that of the discretionary ir- 
responsible power claimed and ex- 
ercised by the sovereign. As Louis 
XIV said, “I am the State,” so the 
employer says, I am this business. 
The King refused to receive petitions 
from his subjects. The employer re- 
fuses to receive and consider petition 
from his employees. When to peti- 
tion was recognized as a fundamental 
right, political democracy had al- 
ready traveled a considerable dis- 
tance, and when in England the old 
Saxon meetings of the wise men, for 
the purpose of consultation about the 
government with the King, were 
established, political democracy had 
taken another giant step and the road 
to the attainment of equality in the 
state and before the law was open. 
The Saxon meetings of the wise men 
had controlled the powers of the peo- 
ple. It has exercised legislative, 
judicial and executive power. It has 
exercised power over the purse and 
the sword. The meetings of the wise 
men—Parliament—seems from the 
very beginning to have been endowed 
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with the control over the purse. No 
right of taxation without such con- 
sent was accepted as legal and when 
the King undertook to exercise such 
power it resulted in a revolution, the 
execution of the King and the tem- 
porary suspension of the monarchial 
form of government. 

When Parliament meets it is in- 
formed by the King’ about domestic 
conditions and foreign relations and 
a request to furnish through taxa- 
tion: the means to carry on the gov- 
ernment is made. The answer is, in 
substance, we will furnish the means 
which your Majesty requires, but be- 
fore so doing there are some griev- 
ances which we desire redressed. 

The employer possesses the real 
estate, the machinery and the raw 
materials for the production of com- 
modities, but these things are of no 


productive value if he can not obtain 
the labor power necessary in the use 
of the tools and machinery for the 
purpose of transforming the raw ma- 
terials into marketable commodities. 
He determines what labor power he 


needs. He determines the wages to 
be paid, the hours of labor and the 
condition under which the labor is 
to be performed—he levies a tax on 
the working population for such labor 
power as he needs. The individual 
workman is helpless to resist, except 
in a new country where land is free 
and opportunity for self-employment 
so plentiful as to leave those who so 
desire an opportunity to employ 
themselves. As population increases 
and the opportunities for self-employ- 
ment diminish, the pressure upon the 
workman to accept, on account of his 
necessities, the condition laid down 
by the employer, becomes such as to 
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endanger, if not to rob him of his 
personal freedom. The worker hav- 
ing absorbed the fundamental idea of 
individual freedom, the right to self- 
determination, of right to equality 
and his right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, makes use of his freedom to 
form voluntary associations for mu- 
tual protection of his inherent and 
legal freedom. The workers come 
together to petition and finding that 
petitions are of no value because 
they receive very little consideration, 
if any, and realizing that the em- 
ployer can not transform his raw ma- 
terials into marketable commodities 
without the use of the necessary labor 
power, combine into voluntary associ- 
ations known as trade unions for the 
purpose of defining grievances and 
obtaining redress through withdraw- 
ing or withholding their labor power 
from such employer or employers as 
refuse to recognize the worker’s right 
so to do and who, based upon this 
refusal, decline to enter into any col- 
lective bargaining with the employees 
for any purpose of discussing any 
grievances. Organized workers then 
withdraw their labor power and by 
publicity and persuasion they seek 
to prevent such employer from ob- 
taining such labor power as will make 
it possible for him to carry on his 
business. The employer seeks to 
make use of the legislative power to 
deprive the workers of the right of 
combination, which, under the Amer- 
ican system, is inherent in all free 
men, or he goes to the judiciary and 
causes the application of the equity 
power which has come to the judge 
from the King and by the judges so 
extended as to deprive the workman 
of his natural and constitutional rights 
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by forbidding him ‘or them to do 
collectively what is as yet not ques- 
tioned as their indiviclual right to do. 

Under our system of government 
men are free, each ‘man belongs to 
himself, and inherenj in this freedom 
and self-ownership jis the right of 
voluntary associatior to endeavor to 
do collectively what;they can not do 
individually. If hurjan equality and 
freedom do not mé¢in the right of 
association with oth:rs for, the pur- 
pose of protectir$z fundamental 
rights and to deve¥p to their full 
growth fundamentaljAmerican ideals, 
if freedom means oly isolation with 


the right of each die to die in his 
own way, if it dogs not mean the 
right of free men ty associate them- 
selves together for; the purpose of 
bearing each other's burdens, the 
whole history of tit: United States 


is meaningless, the ¢ovenant adopted 
at our birth as a sation is a sham 
and a delusion and‘ the Constitution 
nothing but an indire,:t means of again 
establishing slavery in some form. 
In a country where natural re- 
sources have gone iato the hands of 
individuals, constituting what may be 
recognized as a class, where wealth 
progressively goes out of the posses- 
sion of the producers into possession 
of those who have already absorbed 
the majority of productive wealth, 
the worker usually lives from hand to 
mouth through laboring for some- 
body else, and to deprive him, the 
worker, of the right to withhold his 
labor, either individually or collec- 
tively, strips the worker of all the 
peaceful methods of resistance and 
leaves him helpless of any individual 
defense, except violence, and helpless 
of any collective defense except in a 
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refusal to reproduce himself. Surely 
such alternatives are not to be in- 
vited by either legislation denying 
fundamental American rights, or mis- 
using by extension of jurisdiction the 
arbitrary equity power. Hence, we 
come to you asking that the jurisdic- 
tion of courts of equity be so defined 
and limited that this power can not 
be used where there is a remedy at 
law. When courts of equity’ take 
jurisdiction over and issue injunctions 
in labor disputes, they do so to pro- 
tect business, which under rulings of 
several courts is held to be property. 
These rulings are disputed by. and 
condemned by other courts, which 
hold that relations between employers 
and employees, between buyer and 
seller, are relations which are, if reg- 
ulated at all, to be regulated by statute 
or common law only. To hold that 
the right to carry on business, or to 
continue in business, is a property right 
is revolutionary and must lead to a 
complete change not only in our in- 
dustrial but in our political life. If 
the court of equity be permitted to 
regulate personal relations, it will 
gradually draw to itself-all legislative 
power. If it be permitted to set aside 
or to enforce law, it will ultimately 
arrogate to itself jurisdiction now 
held by the law courts and abolish 
trial by jury. 

If business be property, if the right 
to carry on business be a property 
right and can, therefore, be pro- 
tected by the court of equity against 
dimunition of its usual income caused 
by a strike or boycott conducted by 
the working people, then it neces- 
sarily must be property at other times 
and, therefore, entitled to be pro- 
tected against loss of income caused 
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by competition from other manufac- 
turers or business men. Business and 
the income from business then be- 
comes territorial and will be in the 
same position as land and the income 
from land. The result must be to 
make all competition in trade unlaw- 
ful; it will prevent anyone from en- 
gaging in trade or manufacture, un- 
less he complies with the whims and 
fancies of those who have their trade 
or means of production already 
established. No one will then be able 
to enter into business except through 
inheritance, bequest or sale. In 
order to show the fallacy of this new 
definition of property, we respect- 
fully refer you to the accepted legal 
definitions of property, of business 
and of labor. 


Definition of property: Property 
means the dominion of indefinite 
right of user and disposition which 
one lawfully exercises over particu- 
lar things or subjects and generally 
to the exclusion of all others. Prop- 
erty is ownership, the exclusive right 
of any person freely to use, enjoy, 
and dispose of any determinate ob- 
ject, whether real or personal. (Eng- 
lish and American Encyclopedia of 
Law.) 

Property is the exclusive right of 
possession, enjoying and disposing of 
athing. (Century Dictionary.) 

A right imparting to the owner a 
power of indefinite user, capable of 
- being transmitted to universal succes- 
sors by way of descent, and impart- 
ing to the owner the power of dis- 


position from himself and his succes, 


sors. (Austin, Jurisprudence. ) 

The sole and despotic dominion 
which one claims and exercises over 
external things of the world in total 
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exclusion of the right of any other in- 
dividual in the world. (Blackstone. ) 


It will be seen that property is 
product of nature or of labor, and 
that the essential element is that it 
may be disposed of by sale, be given 
away, or in any other way transferred 
to another. There is no distinction in 
law between property and property 
rights. From these definitions it is 


plain that labor power or patronage 
can not be property, but aside from 
this we have the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, prohibiting 
slavery and involuntary servitude. 


Definition of business: That which 
occupies the time, attention and labor 
of men for the purpose of livelihood 
or profit; that which occupies the 
time, attention and labor of men for 
the purpose of profit and improve- 
ment. (American and English 
Encyclopedia of Law.) 

That which busies or that which 
occupies the time, attention or labor 
of one, as his principal concern, 
whether for a longer or shorter time. 
(Webster’s Dictionary.) 

Definition of Labor: Physical or 
mental effort, particularly for some 
useful or desired end. Exertion of 
the powers for some end other than 
recreation or sport. (Century Dic- 
tionary. ) 

It will be seen from the above defi- 
nitions that, while there is a funda- 
mental difference between property 
and business, there is none at all be- 
tween, business and labor, so that if 
business be property so is labor, and 
if the earning power of business can 
be protected by equity power through 
injunction so can the earning power 
of labor—in other words, the laborer 
may obtain an injunction against a re- 
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duction of his wages, or against a 
discharge, which would stop the wages 
entirely. 

If this new definition of property, 
by including therein business and 
labor, be accepted, then the judge 
sitting in. equity becomes the irre- 
sponsible master of all men who do 
business or who labor. 

We contend that equity, power and 
jurisdiction—discretionary govern- 
ment by the judiciary—for well-de- 
fined purposes and within specific 
limitations granted to the courts by 
the Constitution has been so extended 
that it is invading the field of govern- 
ment by law and endangering con- 
stitutional liberty—that is, the per- 
sonal liberty of the individual citizen. 

The extension of equity power has 
already progressed so far that a very 
large part, if not the majority, of the 
population are living under a govern- 
ment by discretion instead of a gov- 
ernment by law. This applies specif- 
ically to those who support them- 
selves and their dependents, either by 
wages or salary (the word salary is 
hardly anything but a polite expres- 
sion). It applies with almost equal 
force to shop keepers who must, in 
order to continue as such, take orders 
from and conduct their business in 
accordance with the wishes of giant 
corporations who control the prices 
which they shall charge and the com- 
modities in which they shall deal. It 
applies with very considerable force 
to small farmers who are told what 
to raise on their soil. The giant cor- 
porations, for the control of which 
the Anti-Trust Laws were passed, 
were by a sort of polite fiction, sup- 
posed to be controlled by law. They 
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gave very substantial proof that they 
did not only control the law but the 
judiciary as well, because it must have 
been through their influence that the 
word “reasonable” was read into the 
Anti-Trust Law, seemingly for their 
exclusive benefit. The idea, however 
altogether too prevalent, that the 
fault is with the judiciary alone, is 
not based upon fact. The legislative 
branch of the government where it 
has undertaken to enforce laws by 
the use of equity power in lieu of the 
application of common law principles, 
should be made to carry the full bur- 
den of its responsibility. It will not 
do to blame the courts for applying 
the law as it is written and using the 
power with which it is endowed by 
the legislative branch. It will not do 
to blame the courts for a continued 
extension of the use of the equity 
power, when the legislative branch 
is equally guilty and will remain so if 
it shall fail to so define and limit the 
equity jurisdiction and the use of the 
equity power that this shall again 
become a government by law. 

We have escaped from despotic 
government by the King. Are we 
going to permit the growing up of a 
despotic government by the judges? 

The despotism of one can in this 
sense be no better than the despotism 
of another. If we are to preserve 
“government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” any usur- 
pation by the judiciary must be as 
sternly resisted as usurpation by the 
executive, and the legislative branch 
of government must be made to feel 
the heavy hand of the people where 
it fails to protect the people from 
either. 
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DVANCED thought of today 
endorses principles of cooper- 
ation between employer and 

employee, providing the spirit of co- 
operation is mutual and that neither 
side is seeking advantage for ulterior 
motives, but that both parties are gen- 
uinely cooperating one with the other 
for the benefit of all concerned. 

Ownership and management in 
America’s leading industries are de- 
tecting the economic necessity of 
adopting the new policy. 

Leaders in the ranks of labor in 
some instances have welcomed the 
innovation. Others, perhaps through 
lack of understanding and possibly 
lack of confidence (from experience) 
are somewhat loath in its adoption, its 
being somewhat of a new project in 
the ranks of labor. 

Improved industrial relations are 
a natural consequence. Collective 
management and collective bargain- 
ing means collective intelligence, and 
no problem can be completely solved 
if truths are concealed, hence the ne- 
cessity for a genuinely mutual coop- 
eration. 

The cooperative methods as pur- 
sued in Pittsburgh, Pa., between the 
management and the trainmen de- 
veloped from actual experience and 
hard knocks. 


About a year and a half ago it 
was recognized that lack of under- 
standing between those concerned 
could not produce satisfactory results 
and that conflicting claims could not 
be reconciled without an open dis- 
cussion; hence, the proposal that the 
company officials of each department, 
numbering from thirty-five to fifty 
and the officers of the organization, 
including its executive and local board, 
numbering seventy-five to one hun- 
dred, meet in joint session once a 
month. 

The company officials as well as 
the committee, realizing es benefits 
derived from these methods, ar- 
ranged for an indefinite continuation 
of the meetings and regular meetings 
are being held since that time. 

At these meetings the first business 
taken up is that of the company’s 
financial earnings compared with the 
same date of a year ago, and some- 
times with the dates of previous years, 
these statements giving the employees 
an understanding of the financial sit- 
uation of the company. This report 
is followed by another on the trend 
of business during that particular 
month as compared with the same 
month of a year ago. The meeting is 
then thrown open for any questions 
or comments on the reports. 
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A report is then made as to the dis- 
position of complaints made by the 
men at the previous meeting. I de- 
sire to state here that, on an aver- 
age, 90 to 95 per cent of the com- 
plaints are satisfactorily adjusted, and 
for those which are not a reason is 
given, and again the meeting is open 
for questions or comments. (First 
meeting, February, 1926.) 

The meeting is then thrown open 
for any further complaints the men 
might have. These are taken down 
in shorthand and a copy is sent in 
typewritten form to each car house, 
where the men in general may read 
the nature of the complaint, the name 
of its sponsor, and its disposition. 
The complaint is then taken up by 
the department to which the com- 
plaint belongs and the results are re- 
ported by that department. 

There is a special investigation 
committee who handle the more se- 
rious complaints, and a member of 
the union organization is a member 
of that committee. 

At these meetings the entire range 
of railway operations is discussed, 
the welfare of the whole industry 
being of principal concern of the 
trainmen. 

The interests of the traveling pub- 
lic also receive a large share of at- 
tention, questions involving tech- 
nology and operations comprising a 
large part of the discussions. Finan- 


cial difficulties of the company where 
they exist are freely disclosed and dis- 
cussed and methods of increasing busi- 
ness form a popular subject. 

No suggestion is ignored, for while 
they might not all be acceptable as 
made, they very often lead to other 
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desirable methods whereby a great 
deal of good is accomplished. 

The following are typical of the 
subjects proposed by the trainmen 
and considered by the company: 

Additional service at peaks on cer- 

tain routes 

Change in certain car 

points 

Advisability of an early morning 

car on a certain route 

Loss of time in dropping -trailers 

Children’s 5-cent school ticket 

Additional service on certain routes 

Schedules, sanding equipment, 

cleaning cars 

Thermostats, lights, switches, sig- 

nals, and so forth 

These subjects are thoroughly dis- 
cussed and reported on accordingly. 
It is characteristic of the American 
workman to want to understand, un- 
derstanding improving the quality of 
service and stimulating interest in 
duties. 

Transportation is a competitive 
business. The trainmen are the sales 
agents and they aim to make the car 
ride as attractive as possible. By so 
doing, the public benefits, the com- 
pany profits, and the employees, by 
contributing to the success of the com- 
pany, earn that recognition of their 
efforts that must eventually bring 
them their reward as the profits of 
the employing company will permit. 

With these thoughts in mind then 
why should it become necessary to 
urge either employer or employee to 
cooperate when it is so apparent that 
both must benefit by so doing? The 
employee increases his lifegivirg in- 
come, and the employer his profit or 
accumulating income, and the public 
in general is benefited to the greatest 


loading 
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extent by this cooperative and harmo- 
nious relationship of employer and 
employee. 

However, there is one thought that 
I wish to impress upon the wage-earn- 
ers, and that is, that there can not be 
a true spirit of cooperation without 
you yourself being thoroughly coop- 
erative in your own organization, for 
it is through the fact of your thorough 
organization that you will be sought 
as a necessity for cooperation, for 
were any employing company to have 
to deal with the individual with the 
expectation of a thorough and sincere 


cooperation it would be found to be 
impossible. Therefore it is through 
the officialdom of your organization, 
and they likewise through you, that 
a thorough cooperative spirit can be 
maintained, so I say, look well to your 
organization and strive to keep it in- 
tact and thereby you will be prepared 
for anything that might be presented 
to you. So while we may all wish for 
a better and more beneficent under- 
standing of our problems, I can only 
say with the old general of an army 
when he said: “Always be for peace, 
my boys, but keep your powder dry.” 


INVICTUS 


Better to fall in daring 

The sunlit heights to scale, 
Than to rest in the valleys 
And smile at those who fail. 


Better to fall in striving 
The summit to attain, 
Than to dwell securely and 
Be unaware of Pain. 


Mary Dixon THAYER. 
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I. 


HE layman probably wonders 

why there has been so much talk 

recently about petroleum conser- 
vation. Why should we worry about 
tomorrow’s oil when today’s produc- 
tion is so huge? When the wells stop 
yielding, there will be time enough to 
think. Besides, is there not abundant 
coal, and can not oil: be made from 
coal; and after all, is there not the oil 
shale? In fact, it is probable that the 
public will never worry about petro- 
leum products, except as to their mar- 
ket price. The worrying, as in other 
things, will be done by those who do 
not tread the primrose path of 
thoughtlessness. 

The present flood of oil from the 
Seminole and the Panhandle once 
more raises doubts as to the efficiency 
of the technical, economic and legal 
arrangements under which petroleum 
is produced. Oil pools are exploited 
under a competitive economic system 
based on private ownership and con- 
tract; the hope of profits attracts capi- 
tal and enterprise, and competition is 
supposed to serve as a regulative fac- 
tor. Whether such a scheme of in- 
dustrial organization works is par- 
tially dependent upon the ability of 
the producer to withhold or produce 
his commodity as he sees fit, in accord- 
ance with the dictates of market de- 


mand. But in the oil industry the en- 
terpriser does not have complete con- 
trol over the expansion and contrac- 
tion of his output. Because of cer- 
tain decisions -of the courts which 
have inaugurated a doctrine that 
ownership in oil depends upon its 
possession, the desire for immediate 
production becomes the controlling 
force in exploitation. Consequently, 
the theoretical commands and re- 
straints of free enterprise are not op- 
erative because there is no security of 
property (in the sense that we or- 
dinarily think of property). Re- 
flecting economic maladjustments in 
the oil-producing industry are losses— 
both to the public and to the pro- 
ducer—due to: (1) Production unre- 
sponsive to price control. (2) Pro- 
duction with duplication of costs.’ (3) 
Inefficient recovery of oil, a highly 
exhaustible resource.? 


*It is frequently stated that the total cost of 
finding and producing crude petroleum has ex- 
ceeded the total market value of oil produced. 
Whether statements of this kind will bear rigid 


analysis is uncertain. Nevertheless, it is quite 
true that the producing end of the oil industry 
has been far less lucrative than has been sup- 
posed. 

* The tremendous loss of gas, while not treated 
separately in these pages, is intimately con- 
nected with inefficient recovery of oil. Besides 
the failure to utilize this gas productively, it is 
now generally recognized that the dissipation 
of the expulsive energy of gas decreases ma- 
terially the amount of oil which can be taken 
from a given sand. oe 
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II. 


The recurring condition of scarcity 
and surplus of petroleum indicates 
that'the response of oil production to 
prices is imperfect and uncertain. 
Once a field has been discovered, the 
various owners within its limits en- 
gage in production for the sake of 
production. The competitive char- 
acter of drilling organization, plus the 
migratory nature of petroleum, has 
been the regulative factor rather than 
any special regard for future demand 
and price. Theoretical restraints and 
stimulants supposed to exist under 
free enterprise have never been 
reasonably effective, and irregular 
production has been due to an acci- 
dent, partly of mining law, which has 
aggravated the desire of two adjoin- 
ing owners to produce the product 
regardless of price or demand. The 
rate of production curve has ad- 
vanced steadily upward, despite pe- 
riods of low prices and vice versa. 
The flood of oil from the Cushing 
field alone, which came into the mar- 
ket in 1914 and 1915, caused one of 
the’ greatest price slumps the industry 
has every. known.? Thirteen new 
fields, Powell, Huntington Beach, 
Santa Fe Springs, Tonkawa, Smack- 
over, Reagan County (Big Lake), 
Long Beach, Inglewood, Cromwell, 
Garber, Burbank, Rainbow Bend and 
Wortham reached their peaks within 
a few months of each other in 1923- 


*If a producer withholds operations, oil 
which is potentially his, might be lost to com- 
petitors through migration, and consequently 
the return on the investment would be en- 
dangered. 

*J. E. Pogue, The Economics of Petroleum 
(New York, 1921), pp. 238-239, 256. 
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25,*° bringing into the market a great 
quantity of oil at a time when the in- 
dustry was depressed and prices low. 

A sharp reduction in the price of 
crude oil does not check the drilling 
of flush pools. It may sometimes stop 
the pumping of slow wells, but this is 
only a small part of total production 
anyhow.* The bigger producers con- 
tinue to pour forth their millions of 
barrels. At Santa Fe Springs the 
competition for early production in- 
creased the monthly average from 
1,000,000 to 10,000,000 barrels in 
twelve months, “and as a result, 96,- 
000,000 barrels of oil were sold for 
$1.35 per barrel less than the prevail- 
ing market price just before and since 
the peak of production passed,” a loss 
to the industry of $130,000,000.° 

A surplus of such magnitude makes 
the development of new and what are 
sometimes termed “uneconomical” 
uses the only method of obtaining a 
financial realization on this produc- 
tion. According to investigations of 
the American Petroleum Institute, 
one-half of the present output of oil 
in the United States is being con- 
sumed as a substitute for coal, either 
as crude or as a fuel residuum.® In- 
stead of curtailing the rate of flow, 
the wells produced more and more 
oil, the price sags still further, and 
petroleum comes into competition 


* Hearings before the Federal. Oil Conserva- 
tion Board, February 11th and 12th (Washing- 
ton, 1926), p. 95. 

*The flush developments account for half of 
the total production, or, in other terms five per 
cent of the wells produce one-half of the oil. 

* Hearings, op. cit., p. 146. 

*A Report to the Board of Directors of The 
American Petroleum Institute by a Committee 
of Eleven Members of the Board. “American 
Petroleum—Supply and Demand” (New York, 
1925), p. 20; Hearings, op. cit., p. 132. 
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with materials of which we have a 
relative abundance. The new de- 
mands, once established, continue af- 
ter the flush is over and help to hold 
up prices; an action of reciprocal na- 
ture in the fact that increased produc- 
tion means new demands and new de- 
mands call forth an increased sup- 
ply. Quick exhaustion of flush pools 
makes the satisfaction of this new 
demand more difficult, accentuating 
irregularities in supply and price. 

A few examples showing the fluctu- 
ations of petroleum prices between 
wide extremes will suffice. Follow- 
ing the unleashing of the Spindle Top 
flood in Texas, crude sold in that dis- 
trict for as low as three cents a bar- 
rel. In the Mid-Continent field, 
where the product is well adapted for 
refining into gasoline, it has been 
forty cents a barrel at one time and 
$3.50 at another. During the frenzy 
at Signal Hill in the Long Beach field, 
everyone worked madly to get out all 
the oil possible and prices slumped 
so much that it was cheaper for the 
Dutch East Indies refiners to buy 
California crude and conserve their 
own. In few other huge undertak- 
ings has the price of the crude article 
varied more than in the oil industry. 

By-products of irregular and un- 
steady production are alternations of 
scarcity and huge surpluses, with the 
additional costs of carrying such ex- 
cess stocks. Crude petroleum is not 
always stored because of high storage 
charges and inadequate facilities; 
hence it must be disposed of at any 
price the seller can get. Cheap oil, 
which has owed its cheapness to cir- 
cumstance, has made unnecessary and 
consequently held off technological im- 
provement in refinery practice and in 
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gasoline engines. The automotive 
engine is today virtually a “gasoline 


sewer,” converting only about 5 per 


cent of the fuel energy used into ac- 
tual performance.* 

Oil production hasbeen irregularly 
adjusted to demand because there is 
an imperfect regulating factor. Mar- 
ket demand has not been the sole 
gauge of producers’ actions, and 
prices have danced through many 
gradations as a consequence. Com- 
petitive drilling has meant quick ex- 
traction from, and exhaustion of, 
pools in contrast to long-time demand 
of consumers. The “law of supply 
and demand,” the ordinarily assumed 
director of enterpriser’s efforts, is 
obstructed in its free operation by the 
more powerful law of human nature, 
“self-preservation,” and accordingly’ 
“does not have its supposed effect of 
retarding production for later use, 
but instead, devotes its entire influ- 
ence to forcing consumption to the 
end that over-supply might be de- 
stroyed.”* Mr. Doherty, in review- 
ing the situation, said: “The produc- 
tion and consumption of petroleum is 
not controlled by or in conformity 
with our market needs. We find pe- 
troleum as fast as we can and produce 
it as fast as we find it.” * 

In addition to fluctuating prices and 
irregularity of supply, our oil has been 
obtained at too great expense. This 
cost has not been “too great” for the 
system of competitive drilling, but 
it is more than would be necessary if 
advances in geological knowledge and 


* Report, Committee of Eleven, op. cit., pp. 
16, 180. 

* Hearings, op. cit., p. 107. 

* Ibid., p. 107. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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engineering technique could be util- 
ized. 

The unnecessary duplication of de- 
velopmental equipment is perhaps the 
most important cause of excessive 
costs. The number of wells drilled 
in a given pool depends in the main 
on the number of boundary lines and 
the size of the holdings—the smaller 
the size of the tenure, the greater the 
number of wells per acre. This ex- 
cess of wells has often represented a 
net loss to the operators. For exam- 
ple, in April, 1923, six hundred were 
built or in the course of construction 
on a producing area of five hundred 
acres of Signal Hill (Long Beach 
field), whereas one hundred wells 
would have been considered ample to 
draw the oil from this acreage. One 
well to every .73 of an acre! Ac- 
cepting a conservative estimate of 


$75,000 as the cost per well in this 


particular field, $37,500,000 was 
practically thrown tway. On July 
first of the same year, estimates of 
the Standard Oil Company showed 
that in the Santa Fe field, where 
forty-five different companies were 
operating, there was one well to each 
six-tenths of an acre! Uren calcu- 
lated that there had been drilled in 
this area some three hundred and 
forty more wells than the field should 
properly support, and that the ‘‘wells 
were drilled at an average cost of 
$100,000, or a loss of about $34,000,- 
000.”* The Bureau of Mines esti- 
mated that $17,430,000 would have 
been adequate capital for the develop- 
ment of Burkburnett Townsite and 
Extension Pools rather than the $43,- 
407,000, which was actually ex- 
pended.* Many examples of such 
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useless expenditures could be mar- 
shaled into line from _ practically 
every field in the country. 

The social loss caused by excessive 
drilling needs but slight explanation. 
Mr. Ashley, State Geologist for 
Pennsylvania, expressed the idea as 
follows: 

“To put four holes down on a ten- 
acre lot is like boring four holes in a 
barrel of cider; the cider may come 
out more quickly, but no more comes 
out in the end, and when holes cost 
$15,000 or $25,000 apiece, a differ- 
ence between one hole or sixteen holes 
on an eighty-acre lease may make 
some difference in financial returns.” * 


A final estimate of such losses would 
be difficult to make, and is rather be- 
side the point. It is sufficient to re- 
member that they have been of great 
magnitude, that they have been un- 
necessary from the standpoint of en- 
gineering efficiency, and that they 
have absorbed a good-sized chunk 
of industrial capital and materially 
raised the cost of producing oil. 
Charges for tanks and storage are 
a considerable item in the cost of oil 
which might be materially reduced if 
production were better adjusted to 
demand. Stocks which fluctuated 
from an eight months’ supply in 1910 


* Hearings, op. cit., p. 146. Uren also esti- 
mated that the average cost of oil production by 
the different companies operating in the Santa 
Fe Springs field was about 40 cents higher (per 
barrel) “than it would have been if the entire 
field could have been operated under single 
management. This represents an additional 
loss on the 136,000,000 barrels already produced 
in this field of about $54,000,000.” 

* Oil and Gas Journal, March 31, 1922, p. 96. 

*G. H. Ashley, “The McKeesport Gas Pool,” 
Preliminary Report to the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Topography and Geological Survey, January 
12, 1920, p. 24. 
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to a thrée months’ supply in 1920 
were augmented by the overproduc- 
tion of 1923-4, declined in 1925-6, 
and are increasing at present. When 
the flush flood is on, reservoirs must 
be hastily constructed, and in the rush 
more is paid for materials and labor 
than would be necessary under a far- 
sighted policy.’ 

An emergency psychology, a willing- 
ness to get what is needed at any cost, 
an attitude comparable to that of the 
war period when we were building 
ships and cantonments, characterizes 
the oil boom with the ultimate effect 
of increasing the cost of handling oil. 

Small operators, very numerous in 
the industry, who can not produce as 
cheaply as the larger companies (with 
rare exceptions), are an additional 
reason for excessive costs. ‘Oil pro- 
duction is a job for large-scale opera- 
tion with all the advantage of such an 
organization. Some idea as to the 
disparity in costs of production be- 
tween small and large scale producers, 
is seen in the study by the Federal 
Trade Commission of the industry in 
California where it was found that 
the “average large producer (with 
an output of 1,000,000 barrels or 
more per year) is able to produce oil 
for 43 cents per barrel with a capital 
investment of $2.79 per barrel of an- 
nual. production, while the oil pro- 
duced by the average small operator 
(having an output of less than 50,000 
barrels per year) under similar con- 
ditions, costs $1.21 per barrel and the 
capital investment per barrel of an- 
nual production is $10.52.” * 

The causes of other unnecessary 
costs of production lie also in the 
competitive organization of drilling. 
For example, the failure to recover 
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all of the oil in the field because the 
upper sands are ruined in the attempt 
to reach the bonanza strata quickly 
results in the inability to spread the 
overhead as thin as would be possible 
with a more complete recovery. 
These, however, must be omitted in 
a cursory survey. Since, if produc- 
tion is to be maintained, high costs 
may be conducive to higher prices, the 
consumer should concern himself with 
the issue, especially as this analysis 
has emphasized that in no circum- 
stance observed is the situation ir- 
reparable within a reasonable degree, 
providing known technology can be 
applied. 

Moreover, increased production 
costs have'the effect of lessening the 
amount of oil which can be produced 
at a profit. This failure to recover the 
largest amount of petroleum possible 
is the most serious charge against the 
industry—more serious because it is 
largely remediable—and introduces 
the problem of conservation. 

A superabundant supply of petro- 
leum has always been forthcoming in 
the United States. Production has 
always tended to run somewhat ahead 
of demand and little account was 
taken of the losses incidental to ex- 


* Pogue, op. cit., p. 61. 

* A good example of capital losses due to con- 
struction of excess tank capacity is found in 
the development of the Wortham field. When 
oil was discovered, tanks were hastily con- 
structed. Some of these have been filled only 
once, others never have been completely filled, 
many have never been used at all, while still 
the largest number have been abandoned in an 
incompleted state of construction. 

* Hearings, op. cit., p. 147. For additional 
data on the difficulties of the small producer 
see M. L. Requa’s testimony in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 363, 64th Congress, Ist Session, 1916 
(“Petroleum Resources of the United States”), 


pp. 16. 
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ploitation. Truly, ‘a kind nature 
has thus far insured against our im- 
providence.” But the temporary 
overproduction of petroleum which 
made us somewhat indifferent to the 
question of conservation has made us 
more dependent upon the unmined re- 
serves available for the future. A 
clear picture of the estimated extent 
of these reserves and the rapidity of 
their depletion is necessary for an 
understanding of this phase of the 
problem. 

Estimates of our oil reserves show 
that the supply of potential petro- 
leum is far from unlimited and that 
we may be faced with a serious short- 
age within our own lifetime. The 
most optimistic figures place the 
amount of known oil recoverable by 
both known and unknown methods 
at 26,000,000,000 barrels, scarcely 


enough for one generation at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption, although in 
actuality demand is constantly increas- 


ing.’ Investigations of the American 
Petroleumn Institute indicated that 
there were only 5,300,000,000 barrels 
in reserve in known oil fields produci- 
ble by flowing and pumping methods, 
a supply scarcely adequate for six 
years at our present consumption.” 
But since demand is increasing, and 
since this oil can not be taken out in 
six years, an impending shortage 
seems inevitable unless there are sev- 
eral important new discoveries or 
tremendous improvements in second- 
ary recovery. It is likely that the 
discovery of bonanza oil fields will 
take place at much less frequent inter- 

* Report, Committee of Eleven, op. cit., pp. 58- 


59, Table A. 
* Ibid. 
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vals in the future, according to geo- 
logical opinion.* Flush pools, which 
account for 50 per cent of our pro- 
duction, have been found less rapidly 
during the past few years, and future 
prospects are less bright. The need 
for utilizing the most efficient pro- 
duction methods is apparent. Every 
barrel of petroleum produced reduces 
our national stock to that extent. Un- 
less we conserve our reserves, the 
thing which happened to wild birds, 
animals, and to timber resources is 
going to happen to petroleum. Au- 
tomobiles are not yet greased with 
soap, but how long petrolum products 
will continue cheap and plentiful ‘is a 
question. Some day an end must 
come, but when no man knows. 

It is true that if domestic supplies 
fall short, creative chemistry, im- 
proved technique and importations 
can supply at least a portion of our 
wants, but very likely at relatively 
increased prices. With this in mind, 
Tryon and Mann have stated the case 
in a slightly different fashion: “im- 
ports of crude oil distilla- 
tion of oil shale, recovery of the oily 
by-product of coal, all promise results, 
but at an increased cost in labor and 
power.”* The outlook is neither 
rosy nor calamitous. 

Between the final fall in domestic 
production and the opening up of for- 
eign sources or the development of 
satisfactory substitutes would come a 
period of readjustment, probably 


*L. C. Snider, in “The Petroleum Resources 
of the United States,” in Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science in the City of 
New York (July, 1926), vol. XII, No. 1, p. 165. 

*F. G. Tyron and Lida Mann, “Mineral Re- 
sources for Future Populations,” in Population 
Problems in U. 8. and Canada (Pollak Publica- 
tions, vol. 5, 1926), p. 127. 
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characterized by scarcity and high 
prices. A real emergency will exist 
when the domestic supplies of well 
oil run short. Present known reserves 
will be exhausted at the current rate 
of production in about twenty years. 
Unless new fields are found, and a 
proved reserve is created, a serious 
shortage is likely to develop much 
sooner. No one can tell whether this 
will be our situation tomorrow or ten 
years hence. We are incurring inex- 
cusable risks unless we make possible 
the building up of known and unmined 
reserves, or develop substitutes much 
beyond the present © experimental 
point. 

In the face of increasing demand, 
rapidly dwindling reserves, and the 
possibility of imports and substitutes 
only at greatly increased prices, there 
has been no concerted effort to check 
the large losses suffered in the present 
process of recovery. Wells are still 
drilled with no relation to the best or 
most economic drainage of our pools.” 
Ten barrels are left in the ground for 
every barrel recovered in some opera- 
tions where only ordinary methods of 
flowing and pumping are used.*? The 
failure to recover more oil is due to 
untimely and ill-adapted drilling pro- 
grams, early dissipation of gas pres- 
sures, failure to adopt a uniform pol- 
icy of water exclusion and a system 
of control of edgewater encroach- 


* Borrowing some of the terminology from the 
statement of Gresham’s law, the following can 
be said about the development of our oil re- 
sources: “Bad” technology and practice have 
tended to drive out and keep out the “good.” 

*B. E. Lindsly, The Application of Com- 
pressed Air to The Elliott Pool: Report of In- 
vestigation, Bureau of Mines (Serial No. 2778), 
1926, p. 1; J. O. Lewis, Methods of Increasing 
the Recovery of Oil from Sands: Bulletin 148, 
Bureau of Mines, 1917, p. 25. 
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ment, the flooding of oil sands with 
water or sealing them with solidified 
asphalt or wax so that the remaining 
oil is not producible by any known 
process of recovery, the destruction 
of the upper sands in the effort to 
reach rich lower strata, and the gen- 
eral absence of systematic secondary 
recovery. 

What significance has this loss, if 
petroleum products now are cheap and 
plentiful? An adequate supply of 
satisfactory motor fuel will be a tre- 
mendous asset to coming generations, 
yet it is not proposed that the inter- 
ests of future consumers shall inter- 
fere with present day demand. The 
idea of satisfying the latter without 
unnecessary loss presents no inherent 
difficulties. Present day consumers 
are merely protecting their own inter- 
ests in supporting the suggestion that 
avoidable production losses should be 
eliminated, for, if the estimates of 
known reserves are correct in the 
main, a curtailment of supply will 
come within the lives of those now 
living. The problem is one of pro- 
tecting future consumption of present 
day users, rather than one of provid- 
ing for the wants of phantom future 
consumers in the hazy and far-distant 
centuries-to-come.* 


ITI. 


It would be unfair to hold the oil 
producer entirely responsible for all 
of the losses incurred in oil exploita- 
tion. He has merely reacted to a set 
of conditions of which he was not the 


* Conservation, in its broader aspect, would 
also include the “wise use” of this resource, of 
trying to make one barrel suffice where we now 
use two, but a discussion of this question is be- 
yond the limits of the present study. 
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originator and which he has not at- 
tempted to modify. Losses incurred 
by the individual enterpriser have 
been “economic” in the sense that 
there is no deliberate throwing away 
of values. No one would expect an 
owner undér the competitive system 
of drilling to forego the possibility 
of securing some oil from his prop- 
erty in order to increase the ultimate 
production of the pool. A far-sighted 
business man in oil production de- 
votes himself to securing profits from 
the particular tract he controls, and 
he will get them as fast as possible, 
since his fate “‘may be in the hands 
of an ignorant competitor whose sole 
justification for experimenting in the 
production of a limited natural re- 
source is ownership or control of an 
adjoining tract.” 

Up to the present, however, there 
has been little progress toward the 
relief measures which would wipe out 
the glaring maladjustments in oil pro- 
duction. A continuance of misregu- 
lated and inefficient production of oil 
indicates that there is something fun- 
damentally wrong with the system of 
exploitation. To properly protect 
both the public and business interests 
by eliminating losses, a constructive 
program is needed to put the oil in- 
dustry in order. 
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We are not likely to sit still in the 
shadow of a possible emergency. Ef- 
forts, so far unsuccessful in mitigating 
the effects of competitive drilling, will 
probably continue. The application 
of improved technology in the form 
of deeper drilling, increased efficiency 
in extraction and treatment of the 
pool as a unit is yet to becorhe gen- 
eral practice in the field. Technology 
alone cannot do the job. Before the 
best engineering practice can be ap- 
plied there must be a change in prop- 
erty relations. The problem is one 
which dovetails with our entire po- 
litico-economic structure. If we are 
willing to make the necessary adjust- 
ments, technology will find a way. 
Our task is not one of bewailing ca- 
lamity, but of intelligent adjustment. 
Efficient exploitation raises a problem 
of conservation and business stability 
which must be related to the improve- 
ment of the conditions under which 
petroleum is produced. A _ recogni- 
tion of correlated property relations 
is necessary. This means a considera- 
tion of an oil pool as a geologic unit 
and of exploitation as one big engi- 
neering enterprise !* 


*O. E. Kiessling, “Cooperative Development 
of Oil Pools,” Technical Publication No. 28 
(November, 1927), The American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
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HE Edinburgh Trade Union 
Congress, with its six hundred 
forty-six delegates, including 
many of the most prominent leaders 
of the labor movement, has been a 
most stimulating gathering and one 
full of promise, alike for the future 
of British workers and of British in- 
dustry. The desperate industrial 


situation at home—where still 1,000,- 
000 continue out of work and 3,000,- 
000 on short time—was faced in a 
spirit of realism. The two-year ef- 


fort, through the Anglo-Russian 
Committee, to find a basis of co- 
operation with the romantic, slow-to- 
learn, stupid and fire-eating dictator- 
ship, has been overwhelmingly, and, 
we may take it, finally abandoned. 
And, although the Congress has 
worked out no serious or detailed 
plan for a trade-union contribution to 
the progressive development of 
British industry, it has made pro- 
nouncements of a general character 
which not even an ostrich can over- 
look. 

The report of the Congress, along 
with the president’s speech, made it 
clear that the main topics of discus- 
sion would be four in number, 
namely: The Trades Union Act of 
this year; the problem of future 
trade-union organization; relations 
with the Russian trade unions, and, 
finally, the future industrial policy of 


the British Trade Union Movement. 
Let me attempt, in the brief space 
allotted to me, to indicate how Con- 
gress reacted to each of these large 
issues. 


Repeal of the Trade Union Act 1927 


Prime Minister Baldwin appealed 
to the Congress to give a lead. It 
has. It brushed aside the Baldwin 
pieties, platitudes and puerilities and 
went straight to the common sense of 
the matter. The General Council 
places its judgment on record. 

“Not for many years has the 
trade-union movement been made the 
subject of such a vicious legislative 
attack as that launched by the pres- 
ent Tory Government. Practically 
the whole trend of trade-union legis- 
lation for the past hundred years has 
been, reversed by the present govern- 
ment, who, through the Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Bill, have 
tried seriously to impair the indus- 
trial and political power of the move- 
ment. This bill, introduced with- 
out any mandate from the electorate 
or any impartial preliminary inquiry, 
was forced through the House of 
Commons by the use of the large 
Tory majority. Whether the bill 
will have the effect its promoters hope 
remains to be seen, but not the least 
serious consequence of its enactment 
will be to place the law relating to 
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trade unionism in several important 
respects in a most ambiguous and 
confused condition.” 

That is plain enough. The an- 
swer to Baldwin’s demand for a lead 
was a blunt declaration that nobody 
is more anxious for peace than the 
workers, but that the greatest hin- 
drance to peace is the anti-labor policy 
of his own government. The re- 
peal of his repressive legislation was 
put as the best test of his honesty and 
sincerity. The next Labor Govern- 
ment is, in any case, pledged to the 
repeal of this act. Mr. Ramsay 


Macdonald, in his important speech 
to Congress, said they had pledged 
themselves that “if a labor govern- 
ment was returned to power this 
black-legging charter would not con- 
tinue to disgrace the statute book.” 
Congress unanimously adopted the 


following resolution: 

“This Congress hereby affirms its 
determination to maintain in their 
entirety the rights and liberties 
which the past efforts of the organ- 
ized workers have secured, including 
the full right of combination by all 
workers and the application of the 
strike, to be used as and when and 
in what manner may be found neces- 
sary, either to secure improvements 
in their working conditions, to estab- 
lish a rightful status of labor in the 
economic life of the country, or to 
resist any attempts to depress the 
workers’ economic conditions. This 
Congress pledges itself to work stead- 
fastly for the repeal of this iniqui- 
tous measure, and calls upon the 
working class of Great Britain to ex- 
ercise its fullest political power to 
remove from office the present gov- 
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ernment, which, dominated by or- 
ganized capital and hereditary class 
privilege and prejudice, has so un- 
scrupulously used its position to in- 
jure the industrial and political or- 
ganization of the workers.” 

In pursuance of this policy, a na- 
tional campaign will be launched in 
the autumn, based on the threefold 
effort of the Trade Union Move- 
ment, the Labor Party and the Co- 
operative Movement. The slogan: 
“Every trade unionist a cooperator 
and every cooperator a labor man”’ 
will then be broadcasted. 


Future Trade Union Organization 


For three years the Council has 
been considering the difficult ques- 
tions bound up with trade union 
structure and organization. The 
discussion, which was maintained for 
several hours on this subject, was 
well informed and on a high level. 
The main concentration was on the 
issue of organization by craft or 
organization by industry. The dis- 
cussion served to heighten the con- 
sciousness of practical difficulties. A 
cut-and-dried formula of organiza- 
tion or the adoption either of craft 
unionism or industrial unionism was 
rejected by the Congress. As an 
immediate policy the Council rec- 
ommended “the encouragement of 
amalgamation of unions and where 
that is not possible the making of 
working agreements between them.” 
It is clear that this recommendation 
represents accurately the line along 
which British trade union structure 
will continue to develop towards the 
end of organization by. industries. 
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The Anglo Russian Trade Union 
Committee Terminated 


The report of the Council sets 
out the grievances which have ac- 
cumulated since this committee was 
established to promote better rela- 
tions two years ago. They are 
of a kind with which labor men 
and trade union leaders through- 
out the whole world are familiar, 
and require no repetition. Never- 
theless, Council made no _ recom- 
mendation to Congress in its report. 
It was only when the Russian Trade 
Union Movement sent a further 
sample of scurrilous abuse to Edin- 
borough, in the form of telegram and 
letter, and by way of “fraternal 
greetings,” that the Council unani- 
mously decided to recommend “that 
no useful purpose will be served by 
continuing negotiations with the All- 
Russian Council so long as their pres- 
ent attitude and policy are main- 
tained.” The speech of the general 
secretary, Mr. W. Citrine, on this 
subject is worthy of close attention. 
I will quote a few of his words. 

“Two years of patient, earnest 
striving to bring about an understand- 
ing between the Russian and the 
British trade union movements, and 
to secure the enrolment of the Rus- 
sian trade union movement in the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions, have now convinced the 
General Council that it is impossible 
to go on under present conditions.” 
And again: “I would ask you with 
all the earnestness that I can com- 
mand to believe that there is some- 
thing more than a question of in- 
jured dignity that has compelled the 
General Council to come before you 
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with the recommendation that ap- 
pears in this supplementary report. 
What separates us is a very different 
conception as to the functions of the 
Anglo-Russian Committee. Some of 
us believed when we first began our 
negotiations with the Russians that 
the differences which revealed them- 
selves were of a superficial character, 
which contact between us would re- 
move. But we are now able to real- 
ize that these differences go very 
much deeper than was revealed on 
the surface.” 

He indicated three main differences 
which were not to be overcome— 
the Russian obsession that they are 
the guardians, by Marx appointed, if 
not by God, of the world’s workers; 
the Russian conception, totally false, 
of the Anglo-Russian Committee as 
a rival to the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (Amsterdam) ; 
and finally, the methods of approach 
used by the Russians, which proceed 
on the assumption that such terms 
as “traitor” and “‘lickspittle” are so 
common in the Russian movement 
that no one took any notice of them. 

Said Mr. Citrine, “The British 
Trade Union Congress had been 
prepared to cooperate when some 
practical result of cooperation was 
possible, but they declined to be dra- 
gooned and treated as a subservient 
branch of the Communist Party.” 
And finally, ““We have not bolted or 
barred the door. We have said 
here so long as the present attitude is 
maintained we cannot go on. The 
next step lies with the Russian trade 
unions. The General Council do 
this as a united body, without a diver- 
gent voice among them. We seek 
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your endorsement of our action.” 

There was no mistaking the mind 
of the Congress on this issue. The 
endorsement was given by 2,551,000 
votes as against 620,000. That 
vote, in conjunction with recent 
Labor Party decisions, means that 
the Russians, by the military char- 
acter of their methods, their ancient 
Macchiavellian attitude of mind 
(the end justifies the means), their 
inexhaustible capacity for scurrilous 
abuse and every personal meanness 
and treachery have for the time be- 
eing alienated the best friends of the 
Russian people and of Russian prog- 
ress, to be found in Britain. 


Has British Trade Unionism an 
Industrial Policy? 


Everyone listened with the greatest 
eagerness to the president’s address 


in order to discover what practical 
conclusions had been drawn from 
the tremendous industrial upheaval 


of the past eighteen months. Qne 
conclusion stood out with rock-like 
clearness, namely, that only a labor 
government could redress the griev- 
ances which proceed from the sphere 
of legislation. Trade unionists 
must concentrate with increasing 
solidarity upon the labor ticket in 
politics. Said President Hicks, “It 
was now an imperative duty to use 
every atom of organized strength 
they possessed, and every scrap of 
time and energy, in preparing for 
the return of a labor government at 
the next general election. It was 
obviously the best method of ridding 
themselves of the shackles which the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act would rivet upon them. But the 
labor government’s program should 
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be well thought out beforehand and 
well understood. Its policy must be 
directed to establishing the condi- 
tions whereby the people of Britain 
would be given real ownership and 
control of Britain and all its re- 
sources. The workers and their 
families constituted 90 per cent of 
the population. The labor govern- 
ment must legislate and administer 
with that fact in mind; it must de- 
mocratize the machinery of govern- 
ment, the Army, Navy, judiciary, 
police, and all the organs of the 
State. At present they were all 
under control by the class that owned 
property, and they had today not 
democratic rule but class rule. It 
was the business of a labor govern- 
ment to change that state of affairs.” 

But even more impressive was 
President Hick’s outline of the future 
industrial policy of the trade-union 
movement. “Our trade unions have 
not yet reached the limit of their de- 
velopment. Rather I would say that 
we are just at the beginning of the 
constructive period of trade-union- 
ism. More and more the workers 
are aiming at obtaining a share in the 
control and administration of indus- 
try through the trade unions. Train- 
ing in management and administra- 
tion is absolutely essential as a pre- 
liminary step towards industrial free- 
dom. Not until the workers fit them- 
selves to deal with the problems of 
management and the conduct of in- 
dustry will they be capable of con- 
trolling industry.” 

Here we are within sight of an 
immediate and practicable industrial 
policy. Such words, proceeding from 
one who formerly was looked upon 
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not with disfavor in Moscow, are 
doubly impressive. He went on to 
recommend joint consultation of em- 
ployers and employed and the estab- 
lishment of effective machinery of 
joint conference between the repre- 
sentative organizations entitled to 
speak for industry as a whole. The 
following passage is of particular 
importance, and became at once the 
text of leaders and editorials through- 
out the country. 

“Sach a direct exchange of prac- 
tical views between representatives 
of the great organized bodies who 
have responsibility for the conduct of 
industry and know its problems at 
first hand would be of far greater 
significance than the suggestion which 
has been made in certain quarters for 
a spectacular national conference 
under government or other auspices 
to discuss a vague aspiration towards 
‘industrial peace.’ Discussion, on 
these lines would bring both sides 
face to face with the hard realities of 
the present economic situation, and 
might yield useful results in showing 
how far and upon what terms co- 
operation is possible in a common en- 
deavor to improve the efficiency of 
industry and to raise the workers’ 
standard of life. It is important that 
our movement should frame a clear- 
cut and coherent policy on practical 
lines. We should not be deterred by 
allegations that in entering into such 
discussions we are surrendering some 
essential principle of trade unionism. 
On the contrary, they will lead to a 
much clearer understanding on the 
part of our own organized movement 
of the immediate practical objectives 
at which we ought to aim and for 
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which we are entitled to use the in- 
fluence and power with which this 
Congress is invested.” 

Here we have the broad hints of 
those immediate steps which can be 
taken in every branch of industry and 
which, when taken, will take us 
nearer to that industrial common- 
wealth which is the foundation of 
Labor’s thinking. This pronounce- 
ment of Hicks is the most important 
positive pronouncement of the Con- 
gress. Even the national organ, The 
Times, is obliged to draw the con- 
clusion. 

At the end of the Congress it can 
be said that the spirit of peace was 
active throughout—that it found un- 
expected expression in the presiden- 
tial address; that it was a powerful 
influence in the declaration of intol- 
erance of the minority movement and 
in the breaking off of relations with 
the irreconcilably militant unions of 
Russia ; and the Congress closed, as it 
began, with a striking personal decla- 
ration of the sanity and wisdom of 
seeking and ensuing industrial peace. 

Will the trade-union movement 
follow up the lead which Congress 
has given? Can we look forward 
to the trade unions as initiators of 
the next steps to be taken in indus- 
trial progress? If Russia falls away 
from us as a plethora of words, sig- 
nifying nothing, what can we learn 
from America, of whose existence 
and works the American delegates 
Mr. Coefield and Mr. Casey brought 
us such agreeable tidings? Or what 
is the sound instruction to be drawn 
from the last one hundred fifty years 
of our own ‘industrial evolution? 
These are the kind of questions, we 
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conclude, with which trade unionists 
in Britain will be increasingly occu- 
pied. 

How far they will be able to go in 
working out a constructive program 
in industry depends not upon them 
alone. The pitiable exhibition of re- 
actionary, nineteenth-century-minded 
employers in the mining industry, in 
cooperation with a reactionary gov- 
ernment, the power that they possess 
and the havoc they wrought is still 
fresh in the minds of the British pub- 
lic. A new policy for Labor can only 
be achieved in proportion as a new 
policy for the organization of capital 
is advanced. It is no wonder that 
the Sunday Observer, in its conclud- 
ing observations, on the Edinburgh 
Congress, issues a solemn warning to 
British employers: How far are the 
trade unions prepared to go? How 


far are employers taught by their 
experiences of the last ten years pre- 


pared to go? The immediate neces- 
sity is a period of settled and guar- 
anteed peace. It is worth having, 
and, if so, it is worth paying for. 
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Value must be given and received at 
every step in negotiation. No limit 
need be set to industrial evolution if 
the will to collaborate, under condi- 
tions, is there. For our part, we 
are prepared, as Lord Milner was, to 
witness a radical transformation of 
the industrial system in time. We 
are prepared to see beliefs, now rank- 
ing as axioms, go clean by the board. 
It is for industry itself to settle on 
what terms its proceeds or its re- 
sponsibilities can be more equitably or 
profitably shared, and it is for em- 
ployers to recognize—as they are 
readier to recognize than formerly— 
that Labor, in an advanced democ- 
racy like ours, will never be content as 
a subservient or submissive partner. 

Last year’s Congress took place 
in the midst of the mining upheaval. 
I took the liberty then of saying that 
the most instructive part of the 1926 
Congress was the silence of its most 
thoughtful delegates. The 1927 Con- 
gress shows to us some of the first 
fruits of this silence. 


RESCUE 


Just at the moment when the dry earth bowed 
In drought and felt its burning heart would burst, 
You sent the faery slave of your first cloud 

_ With a grey jar of rain to quench its thirst. 


Just at the moment when my heart with pain 

Of too long silence thought its dreams would die, 

You sent the faery minstrel of your rain 

To flood it with the music of the sky. 
HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA. 














MANAGERS AS WORKERS 


Wiis WIsSLER 
Instructor, Ohio State University 


T is not enough to find in the 
worker's disposition of the forces 
and factors that make up his work- 

ing capital, as entrepreneur in the labor 
market, analogies to the practices and 
devices of business management as 
applied by enterprises as employers. 
It is not enough to have workers see 
that opportunity is indeed free and 
equal, though capacity may be lacking. 
To complete the liberation of the 
worker, no less than of the rank and 
file of employers, from those mis- 
conceptions of our economic order 
whence spring most of our ills of ex- 
ploitation, malpractice, and miscalcu- 
lation, it is necessary to show mana- 
gers as workers. This is no attempt 
at an ingenius sleight-of-hand, but a 
sober and sinere attempt to expose— 
and not to workers alone—that de- 
lusion of profit-taking (as the alleged 
indispensable mainspring of our pres- 
ent industrial order) which seems to 
occasion the class cleavage so hurtful 
to the full development of our in- 
dustrial genius. 

That workers in the mass, no less 
than their leaders and many of their 
thinkers, should have fallen into this 
plausible error as to the true status 
of managers is not surprising. The 
powers and tools of management 
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have seemed to them to confer upon 
managers unique advantages. Capi- 
talists no less than laborers have mis- 
rated the real nature of managers. 
The grudging acceptance of the 
necessity of this specialized service 
called “management,” as a valid form 
of goods is well attested in the ac- 
counting term prevalently applied to 
it: “nonproductive labor.” Even to- 
day there are not a few employers 
and capitalistic proprietors who re- 
gard these costs with little enthusiasm. 
The test of capitalism applied to our 
industrial system has for the most 
part, however, disclosed the true na- 
ture of managership as having been, 
if anything, the most productive of 
labor. 

Organized labor, too, up to but a 
short time ago has maintained a hos- 
tile suspicion toward managers. They 
have been specifically excluded from 
membership in most unions, no doubt 
from an apprehension that these in- 
dividuals must have a divided loyalty. 
Unfortunately the experience of any 
worker must be rich in instances of 
managers—whether, by ties of blood 
or friendship, or adroit tactics, or in- 
fault of executives or of workers)— 
competence of organization and su- 
pervision—who have been a truly 
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non-productive expense on the busi- 
ness. But so are there many workers 
who loaf and malinger. The abuse is 
not a definitive characteristic of any 
one group. 

To the rank and file of workers the 
lot of managers appears a fortunate 
one. Men elevated to managerial 
position are seen to go about with 
seemingly unrestricted freedom. The 
manager is freed from manual labor. 
He enjoys a higher social position, he 
ceases to punch time, and he has the 
advantages and security of a salary 
instead of the uncertainties and mea- 
gerness of daily wages. Most of these 
advantages are only apparent, a fact 
which the more intelligent workers 
have come to appreciate. But none 
of these constitute an essential dis- 
tinction between workers and mana- 
gers as separate classes. 

Many thoughtful workers and la- 
bor leaders will be disposed to admit 
this with regard to the lesser ranks of 
management. But they stand in dan- 
ger of failing to see that management 
itself is a kind of work. When em- 
ployers impose the burden of manage- 
ment on workers by the “piecework 
system’’—assessing upon workers the 
costs of mismanagement (whether the 
fault of executives or of workers), 
the significance and importance of 
management as a very real cost ele- 
ment in the production of goods 
seems to workers to be beyond debate. 

Enterprisers until very recently 
have discouraged the recognition of 
their status as workers, and in doing 
so they have done themselves incal- 
culable harm, They have arrayed 


against even legitimate apd fair busi- 
nesses a class hatred or an atmos- 
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phere of conflict in no wise warranted 
by the true nature of the profit device. 
All our talk about profit taking as the 
deliberate segregation of goods or 
money outside of the costs of produc- 
tion has been foolish and indiscreet. 
Nothing exists outside of production 
costs. Conceive if you can a return 
from production covered by price 
which is not——somehow, some- 
where—an item of cost. 

It is true that the rewards of man- 
agement at times seem disproportion- 
ately high; that functions, recognized 
to require high skill, are adminis- 
tered, for a time at least, by incom- 
petents who draw the undeserved 
compensations of their position. 
These, however, are the unfortunate 
instances which can not be sensibly 
reached except by the wreckage of the 
whole system. These little, and some- 
times unprincipled, men successfully 
shield themselves from effective dis- 
cipline by availing themselves of our 
reluctance to throw down the whole 
edifice. 

Insofar as we see alleged profits as 
either rewards for superior skill, or 
reserves as an insurance against lean 
years, our distribution of the product 
of the combined efforts of wage- 
earners and managerial executives 
falls into clear and simple terms. In- 
stead of seeing between workers and 
managers a rough scramble for a 
sales-income fund, we can see that to- 
gether they are adding utility to 
goods, and by this creation of wealth 
they are effecting, in the very contri- 
bution, an equitable and effective 
claim in exchange. 

This equilibrium of exchange 
should not be accepted as a guarantee 
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that ultimate market price is the real 
price offered out of which wages 
must come. The incidence of profits 
while in many instances fortuitous, it 
should be borne in mind, can be en- 
gineered through the device of the 
utilities of time, place, and form 
which may be used adroitly to stimu- 
late the effect of a real scarcity to sus- 
tain the profitable price. But against 
this workers as managers need to 
protect themselves by tracing their 
product to the ultimate consumer and 
by setting up an effective control of 
their own supply of labor power by 
an analogous application of these 
utilities. This calls for comprehen- 
sive and discriminating oversight of 
the topography of the movements of 
the stuff of goods from oversupply 
areas to undersupply areas to give to 
labor-power that mobility which alone 
can assure workers maximum returns 
at alltimes. Many observers fail to see 
in the manufacturing of good merely 
the transformation of goods by such 
addition of utilities as labor and man- 
agement can supply. The plant, the 
tools, the raw materials, the supplies, 
the power, all are but so many stores 
of labor in the form of goods—goods 
to be further transformed, exchanged, 
and ultimately consumed in an infinite 
series of transformations. 

Whether or not the working capi- 
tal, or the plant investment, or both, 
are borrowed money does not alter 
this fact. Borrowings are merely the 


consumption use of lenders’ goods. 
The failure to see that the compensa- 
tion paid to induce consumers to wait 
so that borrowers may have the use 
of their goods (or of its money equiv- 
alent) as a very real production cost 
has confused both workers and ac- 
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countants. Some of these ingeniously 
argue that if the enterpriser uses his 
own money he needs to regard his 
interest as an income and not as a 
charge on his business. This absurd- 
ity is the effect of not distinguishing 
between the entrepreneur as investor 
and the entrepreneur as manager. If, 
as proprietor of a plant, he gets no 
more than his interest as a margin be- 
tween costs and prices, he will have 
received it as an investor and will 
have to pay it back into the business 
as a cost if he wishes to receive it back 
as a manager. Then it will appear 
that if he is repaid as an investor he 
will have worked for nothing as a 
manager | 

For this reason there is a growing 
disposition to pay all management, 
by definite salary, a “‘living wage.” A 
sense of obligation to workers causes 
even many proprietary managers to 
follow this practice in interpreting the 
worker’s claim for a “saving wage.” 
The right of workers to apply such 
savings toward acquiring a share in 
the corporations employing them 
opens up the entire question of the 
reality of the so-called “class strug- 
gle.” 

There is nothing evil or unjust in 
being an investor. Millions of work- 
ers now are investors. Labor banks 
handle worker savings for competent 
investment. Abstinence from con- 
sumption is indeed a sort of negative 
goods; it is, in fact, a service calling 
for compensation. So there is noth- 
ing inherently vicious in investment. 
In this field; workers stand on an 
equality with managers as to freedom 
of access to Opportunity. They will, 
of course, have lesser incomes to save 
from, though the percentage of their 
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income, as a group, saved for invest- 
ment may be no less, and may be con- 
ceivably greater than that of the man- 
agerial group. 

This spread between the wages of 
managers and of workers might seem 
to justify a class distinction. It is 
true that executives have a nearer 
view of the economic workings of the 
business and, having often a very 
direct responsibility for the financial 
competency of the enterprise, thereby 
tend to be more conservative about 
the distribution of the product. Their 
position also provides them with 
knowledges which enable them to 
shape such distributions to their selfish 
ends, much as labor does when it 
finds itself in a strongly strategic posi- 
tion. But all these differences are of 
degree and not of kind. 

These differences in degree, while 
at times disconcerting and distasteful, 
are after all the effect of a variation 
in power to command goods. Well- 
paid managers, by virtue of their 
make-up—education, training, expe- 
rience, foresight, courage, lucky acci- 
dent of birth, or well-devised friend- 
ships—constitute the more effective 
demand. If this advantage is not 
agreeable to workers, the remedy is 
not to prevent superior merit com- 
manding higher returns, but to 
strengthen their own demand by mak- 
ing themselves more skillful, more 
productive, and more essential; in a 
word, manage their capital of energy 
and skill to better advantage. 

That the high pay of managers is 
the effect of the simple law of supply 
and demand, a little unbiased think- 
ing will clearly show. The complaint 
of large corporations as to the scarcity 
of $25,000, $50,000, and $100,000 
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executives—by which, of course, they 
mean not merely askers of these 
sums, but men capable of adding these 
sums in utility to the product—is not 
empty “blah.” A little thought must 
show that any man who can prove 
that the application of his skill can 
add $25,000 a year to the product 
and so to the income of the company, 
should have no difficulty in getting a 
salary up to $25,000. How nearly 
up to $25,000 will again depend, not 
upon the company’s ability to gyp him, 
but upon the supply of such execu- 
tives. We may assume the supply is 
not great. The development of this 
capacity must be unusual, else innu- 
merable companies would be manned 
with $25,000 executives and they 
would be cheap at the price. 

There is, then, a real scarcity of 
good managers, just as there is of 
good tool-makers; and, in a way, for 
much the same reason. It requires 
time, study, and close application to 
make a good manager. That is why 
most managers are recruited from 
those  professions—like the law— 
which require a rigid mental disci- 
pline and a capacity to analyze, to 
weigh evidence, and to make sound 
decisions. 

The division of labor and the trans- 
fer of skill goes on no less inexorably, 
if less conspicuously, in the field of 
management than in that of all other 
skilled workers. In the professions, 
where up to now we have had the out- 
standing survival of the master crafts- 
man as the propietor of the “‘plant”— 
the skill within himself—we see the 
effects of mass production developing. 
Law firms have, instead of appren- 
tices, their specialized title searchers, 
ambulance chasers, brief makers, etc. 
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Dental establishments and the field 
of medicine show the same disintegra- 
tion of the master craftsman. Al- 
ready proprietary medical firms, labo- 
ratories, and clinics have launched the 
fulfillment of the industrial revolu- 
tion out of the master craftsman into 
mass production, standardization, and 
specialization. 

These tendencies are cited not in 
any unfriendly spirit, but merely to 
show how management is constantly 
subject to the same forces as are the 
crafts. Because fewer executives are 
reduced or eliminated by the introduc- 
tion of a machine of management, be- 
cause their total is so much less than 
that of workers at lower levels of 
skill, this circumstance is not given the 
appreciation it deserves. Not only 
are bookkeeping machines, Hollerith 
outfits, computing machines, displac- 
ing a host of skilled executives, but in 
the purer fields of management the 
same transfer of individual skills is 
taking place. The tabulist, the stat- 
istician, the analyst, today sit well 
nigh in the very citadel of managerial 
control. The setting up of forecaster 
charts, budgetary controls, operating 
ratios, all are but steps in the ruthless 
stripping of innate or secret skills 
from individuals for the more effec- 
tive and secure administration of bus- 
iness. This Frankenstein is now in- 
vading the very home of its creator. 
The old-time proprietor, the sacred 
three-in-one, like the utility jack- 
knife, is rapidly becoming a museum 
piece for the study of economic 
archaeologists delving into the primi- 
tive origins of a vast depersonalized 
industrial machine. From the itin- 
erant scissors-grinder, with his bell 
and wheel, to the big boss—the cap- 
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tain of industry, with his black cigars 
and mahogany desks—all are mortal 
to the leveling advance of industrial 
mechanization. 

Something needs to be said about 
the distinction often made between 
managers and workers on the score 
of the former being able to corner 
capital into a plant and multiply their 
purchasing power by methods and 
devices not accessible to workers. A 
manufacturer, we find, borrows money 
to build a plant, i. e., he transfers 
value, we are told, by presenting a 
title to this goods in the form of a fu- 
ture plant as security for, say, a loan 
of $100,000. The lenders—whether 
bank, financing corporations, or stock- 
holders—have as security for their 
goods a title, not to be sure as a scrap 
of paper, or a fiat purchasing power, 
but as a claim on this very plant for 
the $100,000 of goods going into its 
construction. What kind of $100,- 
000 will these be? What else can 
they be than the bricks, the mortar, 
the sweat, the steel girders, the blue 
prints, the land, etc., to the extent 
of any quantity of any goods equal 
in exchange to the $100\000 of bor- 
rowed goods? 

Whence come these goods to be 
transformed into a plant? They 
come from the abstinence of all these 
lenders. These have “saved” their 
investments. What does this saving 
mean? It means merely that instead 
of consuming the goods to which they 
have gotten claim by their labor or 
service, they have passed them over 
for investment. In many cases it is 
the custodian of these savings—banks 
or insurance companies—that is the 
actual lender for capital uses. Out of 
these lendings in goods, or the means 
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to get such equivalent for them as 
shall be suitable for factory construc- 
tion, the borrower sets up his factory. 
' We are too ready to think of this 
factory as a unique engine for the 
creation of wealth, a something that 
can be driven and exploited to pile 
up profits. In this we overlook the 
essential simplicity of what is hap- 
pening. This factory is no more than 
a store of goods, a convenient ac- 
cumulation of labor transformed to 
a form well suited for its release, in 
combination with other labor and 
services suitable to the time and oc- 
casion, year by year, into output until 
all has been released. In short, the 
plant is put up to be sold piece-meal 
in the “product” of its manufacture. 
We say “sold,” but really it is in 
this manner being returned to those 
lenders, ‘investors,’ who await the 


redemption of their claim in this 


transformation of the plant. To be 
sure it may not be these very lenders 
who get this very plant. But in the 
round-about fashion our medium of 
exchange so happily facilitated, it 
comes to the same thing. 

In actual practice the manufacturer 
“makes” and “sélls” his product. If 
he is a competent accountant he 
knows that part of his selling price 
covers the bit of plant that went into 
each unit of his product. He recog- 
nizes this fact by setting up a reserve 
for depreciation, or in this case, being 
a borrower from others, he sets up an 
amortization account. Out of this he 
retires his bonds, i. e., pays back his 
loan. The lenders, again possessed 
with their goods (in equivalence as 
money repayment of loans—bonds or 
otherwise), can now resume the con- 
sumption they discontinued years be- 
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fore to “save” the goods (in its money 
equivalent as investment—bond pur- 
chase, etc.) lent the manufacturer. 

Thus with the complete writing off 
of the plant, the goods tied up in it 
will all have been restored to the 
lenders, the claim extinguished, the 
goods consumed, and the transaction 
completed. 

How much better, then, that the 
essential kinship between workers as 
managers and managers as workers 
should be recognized and that their 
force should not be divided in the 
control and direction of this vast ma- 
chine called the modern economic 
order. 

The manager no less than the 
worker has his “subsistence wage”’ 
standard. For the maintenance of a 
required skill and its application he 
needs a certain minimum income. If 
he seems to continue for a time at less 
than this minimum it is only, as with 
the worker, by self-consumption— 
self-consumption by the utilization of 
savings or by the equivalent of what 
to workers at the farthest margin of 
wage depression is starvation. The 
maintenance of skills and accomplish- 
ments essential to managerial posi- 
tions of various levels have each its 
necessary standard of living, its re- 
plenishment income upon which to 
continue functioning. Manager and 
worker stand together on this. 

To regard the manager, in distinc- 
tion from the worker, as an “entre- 
preneur’—an independent under- 
taker of a business—is to overlook 
the important fact that workers as 
well are entrepreneurs. In propor- 
tion to their capital they have a dis- 
tinct advantage in their greater mobil- 
ity, their capacity to move their plant 
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from areas of oversupply to areas of 
relative scarcity. The lack of or fail- 
ure to develop this mobility among 
managers is largely the effect of their 
over-specialization. Skilled ,workers 
are conspicuously less mobile than less 
skilled ones. 

This matter of mobility, in its effect 
on the control of cash and of goods 
inventories, may be regarded as of 
the very first importance. It is the 
constriction of mobility by tying up 
investment of cash and managerial 
personnel in excessive inventories that 
aggravates crises. By destroying 
mobility at the very time when mobil- 
ity alone can save the situation we find 
business overwhelmed from time to 
time with its embarrassing surpluses. 
The entrepreneur is tied no less in- 
escapably to his capital of inventories 
in a plant external to himself than is 
the worker to the capital of energy 
within himself as his plant. 

If the entrepreneur could foresee 
his share in a forecasted total con- 
sumption he could gauge his commit- 
ments to production costs in a fashion 
designed to give him a maximum mo- 
bility when shifts of consumer de- 
mand transfer their emphasis in price 
differentials to other and less abun- 
dant commodities. The shrewd farm- 
er could then come into the factory, 
the auto manufacturer turn to wheat 
growing, the merchant prince to real 
estate. To argue that managers as 
compared with workers have larger 
dollar volume reserves for such emer- 
gencies is to ignore relative propor- 
tions; managers also have a larger 
scale of expenditures to maintain what 
seem to them necessities in their 
standard of living. 
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It is this gravitation of high prices 
to areas of relative scarcity that pre- 
cipitate sequences of crises. The 
obvious provision against being 
caught short with inventories is to 
follow the trends of these areas of 
high and low pressures. How far 
ahead this needs to be foreseen de- 
pends upon the cycle of production in 
each instance. These alternations of 
over-employment and under-employ- 
ment are as real and as effective for 
managers as for workers. 

Gradually, inexorably, inherently, 
costs creep up on prices. As the vol- 
ume of profit-bearing goods is piled 
up in excess of demand, price and 
costs converge, approaching zero 
profits. The enterprise finds itself 
confronted by a combination of un- 
toward circumstances. It finds mar- 
kets offering increasing “‘sales resist- 
ance,” it finds labor more expensive 
from the heavy competition oc- 
casioned by this greatly increased 
plant activity—more expensive and 
less productive; the same factors are 
reflected in increasing raw material 
costs. The demands for money-use 
push up interest rates and add further 
to costs. At last not even this in- 
terest expenditure can be salvaged out 
of diminished sales income. On the 
other hand thjs stimulated increase of 
supplies diminishes the valuation con- 
sumers put on entrepreneurial utili- 
ties, prices fall, leaving high produc- 
tion costs unprovided for out of 
diminished sales income. 

The banks, taking alarm at declin- 
ing sales and “profit margins,” call 
in their less secure loans to avail 
themselves of the high interest rates 
offered in a tight-money market by 
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“selected risks.” How can these bor- 
rowers in such a difficult situation con- 
tinue to spend money .in running 
their plants and at the same time re- 
pay these loans? Each enterpriser 
decides to save to repay his loan. His 
saving takes the form of shutting 
down his plant—cutting out extra ex- 
penditures in every way possible, to 
spread his dilemma through his with- 
drawn consumption of raw goods, sup- 
plies, and labor, to other manufac- 
turers and business men, until finally, 
this accelerated passion for saving de- 
scends like a cloud of locusts upon 
the land and devastates it. 

But most business men are honor- 
able; if it were not their code, still 
they would have to be so to get 
further loans. By heroic saving, with 
its accompaniment of involuntary ab- 
stinence in unemployment and quaint- 


ly named “‘buyers’ strikes,” the banks’ 
claims are satisfied—so far at least as 


possible. Fine! But what now are 
the banks going to do with all these 
criss-crossed deposits and borrow- 
ings now so neatly straightened out? 
They, too, are “profit-takers” with 
idle plants. They, too, cut prices. 
Money rates are reduced and credit 
conditions relaxed until the chastened 
but still bewildered employer steals 
out of his storm cellar and starts 
cautiously operating witha patheti- 
cally grateful little band of old and 
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trusted employees. And we're off 
again for a “new high for all time!” 

Just as workers of greater skill can 
sustain themselves longer without 
their accustomed income than can un- 
skilled workers, so managers and em- 
ployers may be able to hold out longer ' 
than the lower levels of skilled work- 
ers. Each is handling commodities of 
changing relative scarcity. By the 
degree to which this relative scarcity 
can be maintained at an advantage 
over the commodities taken in ex- 
change we shall have a differential of 
price between cost commitments and 
subsequent sales income which the 
manager is accustomed to regard as 
a profit; what we are disposed to call 
a “pure profit” —a “plus profit” which 
is to the complementary goods in the 
exchange an equal “minus profit” or 
loss. Such “pure profit”—gain or 
loss—workers also experience in their 
bargaining encounters with employers. 
The rules governing the incidence of 
such profits, advantages to one group 
of workers to the detriment of other 
groups, are equally applicable to work- 
ers and managers. ‘Profits for all” 
is a pleasant but childish illusion; 
equivalence of goods for goods, of 
wage for work, of sales income to cost 
outgo, of reward to service, is the end 
toward which all good management— 
whether of workers or of managers— 
should apply itself. 





MINERS ON STRIKE 


Evictions 


After the coal strike became ef- 
fective on April 1, the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company served eviction notices 
on the members of the United Mine 
Workers of America living in houses 
owned by the company. These cases 
were appealed to the courts, the 
U. M. W. standing bond for their 
members and agreeing to pay their 
rent if the courts decided against 
them. In the lower courts, some 
cases were decided favorably to the 
miners, some against them. Un- 
favorable decisions were appealed to 
higher courts.’ 

The courts decided that these men 
and their families could remain.’ 
The company then resorted to other 
measures. They prohibited the “‘tres- 
pass on their territory” of anyone ex- 
cept officials of the company and the 
men employed to operate their mines 
(non-union). This included all per- 
sons delivering groceries and milk, 
doctors and medical attendants, rela- 
tives and friends. Great hardships 
was caused by this action; it has been 
dificult for U. M. W. members to 
get food and especially milk for young 
children, of whom there are a con- 
siderable number. In some cases in- 
adequate relief might be had from 
company stores. 

Other companies have followed 
similar tactics. The Valley Camp 


* Convention Proceedings, 1927, p. 357. 


\ 


Coal Company, owners of the Kin- 
lock mine, near New Kensington, 
Western Pennsylvania, which they 
are trying to run non union, has built 
a stockade of wire around their prop- 
erty, which they guard with coal and 
iron police. Only non-union miners 
are permitted to enter. Unnecessary 
hardships inflicted are illustrated by 
the following incident: The wife of a 
miner within the stockade was about 
to become a mother. Her mother, 
wishing to give her assistance, was re- 
fused admission. When the case was 
taken to the manager of the mine 
by the U. M. B. official, he also re- 
fused permission.” 

Finding, however, that these tac- 
tics have failed to break the miners’ 
spirit or force them to leave their 
homes, coal companies have tried 
other measures. Before waiting for 
the outcome of the court proceedings, 
in the Castle Shannon district, the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corpora- 
tion cut off the water supply of U. 
M. W. members living on their 
property. In this case the town 
authorities came forward and al- 
lowed the miners to use the fire 
hydrants. Gas and electricity have 
also been cut off from homes of min- 
ers who refused to leave the com- 
pany houses. Finally, when U. M. 
W. members still refused to move 
out, doors and windows were re- 


*U. M. W. Journal, Sept. 1, p. 8. 
*U. M. W. Journal, July 15, p. 13. 
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moved from their houses, and in 
some cases roofs were torn off.’ 
Cases are also reported where U. M. 
W. members were forcibly evicted 
by the sheriff, and their goods and 
furniture set out on the public high- 
way.” 

, From Western Pennsylvania comes 
the report: Thousands of eviction 
notices have been served on U. M. 
W. members ;’ and in Ohio the Clark- 
son and Loraine Coal Companies 
alone have served eviction notice on 
375 families.‘ 

Since it began operating non- 
union, the Valley Camp Coal Com- 
pany has returned to the custom of 
paying its employees in scrip, ex- 
changeable only at the company 
stores in the form of merchandise. 
Prices at these stores are “outrage- 
ously high”; forcing the men to buy 
at these stores not only puts them at 
a disadvantage, but cuts off the trade 
of local merchants, who are in many 
cases seriously embarrassed by the 
situation.* 


Coal and Iron Police, and Lawless 
Conditions 


Approximately 4,000 coal and iron 
police, deputy sheriffs and armed 
gunmen have been employed by coal 
companies in the Pittsburgh district. 
These men receive an average ‘of 
$10 a day and their expenses. “It 
is safely estimatéd that this item 
alone adds $1.00 per ton to the pro- 
duction cost of coal.” ° 


* Convention Proceedings, 1927, p. 357. 
*U. M. W. Journal, Oct. 15, p. 8. 

* Anthracite Miner, Aug. 19, p. 1. 
‘Illinois Miner, Oct. 22. 

*U. M. W. Journal, Sept. 1, p. 8. 
*Same, Oct. 1, p. 6. 
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“Coal and iron police” are persons 
given special license by the governor 
of the state to act with police author- 
ity. Often these men are of a law- 
less and undesirable character. The 
control exercised by them, together 
with the low type of workmen im- 
ported to run the mines, has dan- 
gerously lowered moral standards in 
mining communities, increased crime 
and lawlessness, and in many cases 
brought on a veritable reign of ter- 
ror. A resolution, signed by farm- 
ers, business and professional men of 
Bethel Township, Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, appealing to the sher- 
iff for help, gives a picture of the 
situation. Similar resolutions have 
been handed to the sheriff of Alle- 
gheny County by five other town- 
ships and two cities in this county. 
Extracts are as follows: 

Whereas, the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company and the Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Coal Corporation have im- 
ported men of all descriptions, of 
which many are of a desperate char- 
acter, armed with deadly weapons, 
and are a serious menace to the peace 
and safety of the citizens; bootleg- 
ging, prostitution, rape, murder, and 
crimes of all degrees are ‘going on 
under the protection of the company’s 
armed guards; children come to 
school armed with knives, ice picks 
and other weapons, and 

Whereas, sanitary conditions in 
the mining camps housing these im- 
ported people are to our knowledge 
deplorable and dangerous to the pub- 
lic health; therefore be it 

Resolved, that we, the law-abiding 
citizens of Allegheny County do 
hereby appeal to the sheriff to assist 
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us to oust lawlessness from our com- 
munity.” * 

Another statement gives the fol- 
lowing: 

“There have been 42 murders in 
the last 8 months in the 18 mining 
camps of the Pittsburgh Coal Co.” * 

That such petitions brought little 
relief is probable, since the state and 
county authorities in many cases co- 
operate with the mine owners, and 
in some instances live in houses fur- 
nished by the coal companies. “Even 
the state police are being used to 
further the campaign of brutality and 
intimidation,”’ runs one report.* 

The very large labor turnover at 
the mines, and the fact that self-re- 
specting workmen leave very soon 
after they have discovered conditions 
in the neighborhood, and that only a 
poorer type of labor can be induced to 
stay at mines, indicates the hardships 
that imported workers are suffering. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Company has 
brought into the Pittsburgh district 
about 74,000 men since it started to 
operate non-union (2 years), and has 
had in regular employ only about 
5,600. Of the imported men 55,000 
were Negroes. The company now 
has about 3,500 to 4,000 Negroes on 
its working force.‘ 

The U. M. W. officers have been 
called on repeatedly to give aid to 
imported workmen who wished to 
leave the mines after working for a 
short time, and whose furniture and 
effects were held by the coal com- 
panies.° 


*U. M. W. Journal, Aug. 15, p. 4. 
*Same, July 1, p. 5. 

* Anthracite Miner, Aug. 19, p. 1. 
*U. M. W. Journal, July 1, p. 5. 
* Anthracite Miner, Aug. 19, p. 1. 


Tampering with Elections 


The following story is told by the 
Register Assessor for the township in 
which the Montour mine No. 9 of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company is situated. 
It is the duty of this officer to regis- 
ter all voters within the first three 
weeks in May. 

When he entered the company 
premises on May 16, 1927, to regis- 
ter the miners living there, the regis- 
ter assessor was taken by the coal and 
iron police to the superintendent’s 
office. The superintendent refused 
to allow him to register the men un- 
less accompanied by a policeman, and 
so arranged matters that he was only 
permitted to take registrations on 
two afternoons for an hour each. 
Thus he was able to register only 33 
out of the 250 men living on the 
company grounds. 

In July, according to law, a sup- 
plementary registry takes place at 
the voting place, when persons who 
have failed to register may appear 
and fill out certificates. At this time 
the names of 63 persons were handed 
to the assessor by the Montour mine 
clerk. Certificates for the men were 
brought later, but the men did not 
appear. Later, after the lists 
had been turned in, the assessor again 
had opportunity to see them. He 
found that 67 voters had each been 
registered to vote in two different 
precincts, and that their names had 
been placed on the lists at the office 
of the county commissioner without 
their appearing in person.°® 


*U. M. W. Journal, Sept. 15, p. 8. 











BOWLING AS AN ORGANIZER AND 
HEALTH BUILDER 


Epwin W. SIEcK 
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their memorable scrap (in 

which Abel received much the 
worse, we are told), where two or 
more men are gathered together for 
almost any reason at all, little differ- 
ences will crop up—an argument will 
ensue; and they will look daggers at 
each other whenever they happen to 
meet at any future date. 

Now, we have courts for almost 
every ailment: the Court of Equity 
for those who feel they have been 
gypped; Divorce Courts for those 
who find the double harness too irk- 
some; Domestic Relations for those 
who are not sure whether that double 
harness or they themselves are to 
blame and need someone to tell them 
(which the honorable judge promptly 
does); but, nowhere do we find a 
court where these petty differences 
can be adjusted, and here is where I 
believe the sports and games come 
in—two men bowling on the same 
team with one of those grouches I 
mentioned above. The one starts out 
with five straight strikes. The other 
will sit there rooting inwardly for the 
sixth, and, when that one is in, will 
come out openly and root for the 
seventh. And, when he finally misses, 
you will hear the one telling the other 
how he should have had it, and the 


F, as since Cain and Abel had 


whole game rebowled verbally. After 
the match you will find them at the 
nearest soda fountain munching their 
soda and talking over old times, and 
how much they have missed by being 
pig-headed all theses years, and an- 
other one is chalked up for the “Court 
de Alleys.” 

Surely no one will deny that jump- 
ing from city to city is an education 
in itself. The same applies to chang- 
ing from one shop to another in the 
same city. New ideas, new methods, 
new faces, new friends seem to bring 
out the best that is in us. The same 
also applies to a good bowling league. 
You bowl a new team each week, and 
get to know each member of that 
team. You may even find time to talk 
a little “shop” and get a new idea or 
two, and you leave feeling that you 
have made some new friends regard- 
less of who won. 

The ‘New York Photo-Engravers 
formed a league three years ago with 
eight teams entered. The success of 
the league may be judged by the num- 
ber of teams entering the next season, 
when eighteen entered and finished; 
and the season just ended found 
twenty-four teams entered and all of 
them proclaiming at the finish that the 
season was too short! How many to 
expect in the coming season and how 
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to accommodate them all is a bridge 
we cannot cross until we reach it! 

In my opinion, the greatest benefit 
is derived in getting the men together 
in friendly combat away from acid- 
smelling workrooms, stuffy coal 
mines, dust-filled railroad trains, press 
rooms, etc., etc. Thé fellow we often 
think to be a crab, we discover to be a 
real good sport, and find him adding 
cheer to the work rooms instead of 
everlastingly crabbing and making 
life miserable for his fellow workmen. 

The benefits of bowling (besides 
the health-giving exercises about 


which I will tell you later) are recrea- 
tion, diversion and pleasure: recrea- 
tion—for, no matter how tired you 
are, no matter how lame your back 
or how stiff your neck, after five or six 
frames you will limber up and say, 
“T’m glad I came up and worked that 


out!” Diversion, because there are 
no professional bowlers, and anything 
that we do besides that which we have 
to do for a living is a diversion. 
What pleasure, and how, to see that 
old ball starting to hook half way 
down! You press to the right or left 
to help it hit that pocket “Bang,” and 
you wonder what made that ten-pin 
stay up. A great developer of perse- 
verance! We try and try again, and 
still we haven’t a perfect bowler any- 
where; and lucky for us we haven't, 
as we might get discouraged and give 
up trying. 

In most of our sports, it is I per 
cent competing and 99 per cent look- 
ing on. Not so with bowling. Every- 
one can tackle the drives, and by 
handicapping as we do, everyone has 
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a chance, the weaker teams receiving 
80 per cent of the difference in their 
average. We roll for four weeks to 
get an average to handicap by, and 
it has worked out wonderfully well, 
always keeping the teams close and 
giving everyone a chance to win. 

Many of our leading physicians 
advocate not only bowling as health- 
ful exercise for their patients, but they 
engage in the game themselves. You 
will find that it develops in a mild and 
gentle way the arms, the legs, and 
practically every portion of the body. 
And ‘it brings into play in a gentle 
way nearly every muscle of the body 
—some more than others of course— 
how easy and gracefully with some, 
while others act as if they were imitat- 
ing “Lon Chaney”. 

Bowling not only strengthens the 
entire body, but, if indulged in dili- 
gently and systematically, will reduce 
a person’s weight, and will tend to 
make the flesh hard and sound. It 
is also a good exercise for the kidneys 
and back. 

Surely this is just opposite the great 
principles on which our great Labor 
Movement was founded and has pro- 
gressed. Peace, happiness and con- 
tentment were some of the rocks in 
the foundation of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The founders had 
to fight for them—not against them. 
The happiness we, the younger gen- 
eration, enjoy today is entirely due 
to their fighting ability, contented but 
watchful, and ever mindful that pros- 
perity kills quicker and surer than 


poverty. 





WOMEN IN TENNESSEE 


N 1925 the Women’s Bureau made 
| a survey of women who worked 
in factories, stores and laundries 
in Tennessee. Two hundred and six- 
teen representative establishments in 
28 cities were chosen for the survey. 
These establishments employed 14,- 
140 men, 16,596 women and 164 
children under sixteen. 

Practically one-half the women 
were working in the textile industry, 
the largest number making hosiery, 
one-fifth, and one-eighth making knit 
underwear. Only one-tenth worked 
in stores and fewer still in laundries. 
Over four-fifths were in manufactur- 
ing. 

Negro women were 8 per cent 
of all women workers; they worked 
chiefly in laundries, furniture and 
tobacco products other than cigars; 
in most textile work they were em- 
ployed as cleaners and sweepers. 

Nearly half the women’ were sin- 
gle and more than half were under 
twenty-five years of age. Almost 
four-fifths lived at home, only 13 
per cent living independently. The 
study does not indicate how many 
of the women workers had others de- 
pendent on them for support, but it 
states that 20 per cent were wid- 
owed or separated from their hus- 
bands and notes that in many cases 
the women who lived at home were 


*The following information is drawn from 
9,700 to 10,000 women. 


responsible either partially or entirely 
for the support of others. 

Practically all the women were na- 
tive born. Only two-fifths of them 
had finished the eighth grade at 
school, though nearly three-fourths 
had completed the sixth. The negro 
women showed a tendency to leave 
school somewhat earlier than the 
whites, the largest group leaving at 
the end of the fifth grade. Of the 


negroes 12 per cent had gone beyond 
the eighth grade, and of the whites 
18 per cent. On the whole the 
younger women had completed more 


years of school than the older. The 
girls between eighteen and twenty 
showed the smallest proportion who 
had stopped short of the eighth grade 
and the highest percentage who had 
gone on farther. The Tennessee 
Compulsory School Law does not re- 
quire completion of any specified 
grade before a child may leave school 
to work. 

Hours of work were nine or more 
per day (Monday to Friday) for 
more than 75 per cent of all the 
women included in the study, and over 
45 per cent worked ten hours or 
more. Only seven industries reported 
any establishments working on an 
eight-hour schedule. Of these, gen- 
eral mercantile establishments had 53 
per cent of their employees on the 
eight-hour day, but in all other occu- 
pations the percentage working eight 
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hours was less than 17 per cent. The 
longest hours were in the textile in- 
dustry and wood products. 

The average wage for white 
women was $11.10 a week, and for 
negro women $6.95. It is significant 
to compare the average wage in cer- 
tain industries with the wage received 
by the union workers in the same 
work in certain towns. The highest 
average wages reported in the survey 
are in the printing industry; $16.10 
a week. The rates of union women in 
printing are: 


Memphis—Bindery women ............. *$17.42 
Memphis—Cylinder press feeders...... 22.00 

Platen press feeders........ 19.00 
Nashville—Cylinder press feeders...... 20.10 


Comparing weekly wage rates with 
scheduled weekly hours of work, we 
find that shorter hours have not 
meant lower wage rates for women 
in Tennessee. A summary for all 


women shows that the highest average 


wage rate was that for women who 
worked 44 hours ($17.15), and the 


lowest for those who worked the 


+66 per cent received more than this rate. 
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WOMEN IN TENNESSEE 


longest hours, over fifty-seven hours 
per week ($9.55 Y. 

The women with a forty-eight-hour 
schedule stood next highest and there 
was a marked tendency for the lower 
rates to accompany the longer hours. 
The graph below covers only those 
who worked a full time scheduled 
week, whether piece workers or time 
workers, and indicates the maximum 
possible earnings under normal con- 
ditions. 

The report on working conditions 
points out the following: In 58 fac- 
tories and laundries no seats were 
provided for women who stood at 
work; of 132 establishments where 
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women were employed on work 
classed as sitting operations, 76 or 
less than 3/5, had seats for all work- 
ers; in 32 establishments none of the 
women who sat at work had seats 
with backs. There was a common 
drinking cup in 48 establishments, in- 
sanitary drinking fountains in 98. In 
11 plants there were no washing fa- 
cilities, no towels in 109. The toilet 
facilities were inadequate in 169 of 
the 416 toilet rooms found. 

Reports on service facilities were 
as follows: No lunch room in 164 
establishments; no cloak room in 61; 
no rest room in 161. Only 19 of the 
establishments had a hospital room. 





1. WORKERS 





4. Age of 9,884 women— 


Under 25 years......... 


25 and under 30 years. . 


30 years and over...... 
5. Living condition of 10,003 women— 
Living at home........ 
Living with relatives outside their immediate family 
Living independently. . . 
6. Education of 9,657 women— 
Had completed 6th grade 
Had completed 8th grade 
Had continued after 8th grade.................. 
Had never attended school. ................005- 


2. HOURS 
1. Weekly hours— 


1. Proportion of negroes..... 
2. Distribution of women in industry groups— 
Manufacturing......... 
a ae 
ae aia ha 
3. Conjugal condition of 9,761 women— 


Widowed, separated or divorced................. 







Per cent 
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55 hours or more for 49.6 per cent of the women. 

48 hours or less for 9.7 per cent of the women. 
2. Daily hours— 

10 hours or more for 45.6 per cent of the women. 
8 hours or less for 5.9 per cent of the women. 
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3. WAGES 
Wage data for 216 factories, stores and laundries: 
1. Average week’s earnings for all industries— 
I a Chidadkenve adhedveatacesce’ $11.10 
Negro WOMED...- 2 +--+ eee e reso eee e sere een es 6.95 
2. Average year’s earnings for all industries (Feb. 
1924—Feb. 1925)— 
i ES SER Re ae eee map A $629.00 
hei Sires btbaahotdethens deka che 386.00 
4.. WEEKLY EARNINGS AND WEEKLY HOURS 
Women employed = Weekly 
gs, hours of 
Industry Percent| .P@y-roll largest 
Number | of all a number 
women | tion wee 
re 14,642 100.0} $11.10 52 to 57 
Manufacturing: 
Debden ka seeewsxks 397 2.7 9.70 52 to 55 
Clothing— 
NS cnt hana ne ees 609 4.2 11.70 48 to 50 
a lakes 6c paiae ous 44] 3.0 15.90 44 
Women’s dresses and aprons. . 230 1.6 9.50 52 to 55 
ah ee 226 1.5 11.30 48 to 50 
Drugs and chemicals........... 306 2.1 9.45 50 to 52 
Food products— 
Bakery products. ........... 328 3.2 9.85 52 to 57 
ES Pe 102 7 11.75 52 to 54 
REET OUEREED. «oc ceccccvnes 59 4 12.50 | 48 and 54 to 55 
eee 145 1.0 11.70 52 to 54 
Printing and publishing. ....... 336 2.3 16.10 48 and 55 
Textiles— 
errr ere 439 3.0 9.75 50 and 54 
NGS «a s'aidietecseuss 1,109 7.6 10.80 54 and 57 
ERE re 3,269 22.3 10.20 52 to 55 
Knit underwear............. 2,036 13.9 12.30 55 
i <cceweesateses 699 4.8 9.50 57 
Ea SES a eae 447 3.1 12.35 55 to 57 
Tobacco products— 
ee ser od hlarea ane ok 506 2.5 8.70 57 
ES PRS eran 356 2.4 13.20 | 44 and 52to 55 
Wood products— 
ae 69 a 8.65 55 
IN, 8% vs nc.nbs% acne ene 53 .4 8.30 55 
AS Nis cekiitenenaewe’ 120 8 8.60 50 to 57 
i abs waimeeie< 363 2.5 12.15 50 to 57 
General Mercantile.............. 1,309 8.9 14.15 48 to 52 
5-and-10-cent stores............. 317 2.2 9.20 50 to 57 
NN 6404 6a bcsaceesdes ia 329 2.2 8.95 55 to 58 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Lewis MuMFORD, Architect 


N discussing the triumphs of 
American architecture, the great 
skyscrapers like the Shelton, the 

great bridges like the Hell Gate 
Bridge, or the remarkably fine mod- 
ern factories like that of the W. & J. 
Sloane Company near Trenton, no 
one ever mentions the average Ameri- 
can house. This is very curious, be- 
cause there is now a premium on the 
houses that were built over a hun- 
dred years ago. There was once a 
time when the common farmhouse or 
the city dwelling was the chief tri- 
umph of American architecture. To- 
day, in the midst of all our advances 
in engineering skill and architectural 
design in commercial and industrial 
buildings, the ordinary American 
house is not merely inferior to this 
kind of construction, it is usually, 
with the exception of a few improve- 
ments in plumbing and sanitation, 
below the general level of any other 
period in our history. 
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Look at the houses that are now 
being put up in the outskirts of a 
big city, in Flatbush or Astoria or 
West Philadelphia, on the roads 
leading out of Baltimore or Chicago 
or Detroit; these new one, two and 
three-family houses, cluttered with 
“modern improvements,” are a dis- 
grace to our civilization. The lot is 
deep and narrow, most of the win. 
dows face the neighbors’ windows, 
the little grass plot in front is 
scarcely big enough to plant a few 
spiky evergreens in, the ground in the 
back has just enough space to hold a 
two-car garage, the sun-porches keep 
out the sunlight, the rooms inside are 
cramped and badly shaped; in short, 
one looks at these houses and won. 
ders what rational human purpose 
they serve. A street of these houses 
is a street of desolation and ugliness. 
If anyone wants to know what is the 
matter with American family life, he 
need only examine the physical equip- 
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ment which is supposed to serve and 
shelter it. 

What is the reason for this? The 
explanation usually given is that the 
old colonial houses we now admire, 
even the houses that were built up 
to within a generation ago, were built 
solely by handicraft workers, under 
conditions which enabled the worker 
to put all his skill and his instinct of 
workmanship into the building itself. 
The modern house, on the contrary, 
is a product of machine-methods. 
Only very well-to-do people can af- 
ford to employ architects and crafts- 
men who will design the house with a 
view to beauty; the rest of us must 
put up with standardized and ma- 
chine-made stuff which will match our 
pocketbooks. 

This explanation, unfortunately, 
just carries the question one step far- 
ther back; it really avoids,the issue. 
The automobile, much more than the 
most standardized house, is a prod- 
uct of the machine, too, yet each year 
the design of even the cheapest cars 
has improved, not merely in mechani- 
cal efficiency, but in outward beauty. 
There is no essential conflict between 
machine work and beauty, and we 
must examine the ground a little 
more carefully if we are to discover 
the source of our feeble and ugly and 
inadequate house-design. ; 

In order to bring out the point a 
little more sharply, I am going to 
put to one side one cause of the 
universal ugliness in the average new 
American house. The green lumber 
that warps and checks, the parquet 
floor that won’t lie straight after the 
first year, the cheap plumbing fix- 
tures which are always forgetting 
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how to flush, the stucco which cracks 
and lets the wind blow through it, 
the iron hot water pipes that get 
rusty, the cheap lighting fixtures 
which make the whole room look hid- 
eous—all these things I will put to 
one side. They are a product of the 
jerrybuilder who builds solely for 
profit and who puts into the house 
any sort of material that will last 
long enough for him to sell it and 
clear out, before he is assaulted by 
the indignant buyer. This source of 
ugliness is sheer fraud and dishon- 
esty. 

Let us suppose—although this is 
asking a good deal—that all the 
actual material and furnishing used 
in these new houses is first grade. 
Grant that the walls are sound, that 
the roof will resist water, that the 
heating system has sufficient capacity 
to keep the house warm, and that the 
wind will not blow down the house 
before the last installment on the 
mortgage is paid. The ugliness I 
am speaking of would still remain. 
And the source of this ugliness is that 
the house of today is built without 
respect to any of the real functions 
and services it must perform. The 
requirements for a successful motor 
car are relatively simple; the things 
the designer must take into account 
are speed, efficiency and comfort. 
Every year, on the contrary, our re- 
quirements for a decent house have 
become more complicated, and the 
builder has simply not attempted to 
keep up with them. If he installs a 
kitchen cabinet, a porcelain bathtub 
and a dish-draining board, he fancies 
he is keeping up with the march of 
civilization. 
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Now, in the cities of the past the 
house was never an isolated building. 
In the modern American city we have 
attempted to put our new and com- 
plicated requirements into a primitive 
kind of house, designed as if it were 
to stand by itself in the midst of a 
vast estate. On the basis of this 
single, free-standing unit it is impos- 
sible to design houses which will fit 
present-day urban conditions. In 
our fashionable suburbs, the result of 
attempting to do this is funny; in the 
new sections of a growing metropolis 
the results are pathetic and abomi- 
nable. Whether a house is good to 
look at or not does not depend only 
upon its own structure; it depends 
upon whether there is enough land 
about it, whether the near-by houses 
harmonize with it, whether the street 
has been lined with trees, whether 
there is space in back of the house 
for gardens and room for children 
to play in. In short, the beauty of a 
house depends upon whether a hun- 
dred things have been considered 
and planned for which will make the 
house seem, not a rabbit hutch or a 
prison, or at best a sanitary barracks, 
but a human place, fit for men and 
women and children to spend the 
good moments of their lives in. 

The houses that we have been con- 
sidering have not this particular vir- 
tue. They are not friendly and 
human. The street on which they 


stand is a bleak street, paved with 
twice too much asphalt and so invit- 
ing to through automobile trafic— 
which should always go around and 
not through a residential district— 
that no mother can allow her children 
to play on the streets without a deep 
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feeling of anxiety. Indeed, though 
she be conscientious about her chil- 
dren’s health, the Health Depart- 
ment will tell her that the increase 
in auto accidents to children more 
than equals the decrease in deaths 
due to the chief children’s diseases. 
The little patch of green in front of 
these houses is not big enough to be 
treated as a garden; the garage at 
the back takes up space that the chil- 
dren should have to play in, or that 
a man might chat with his neighbor 
in or smoke his pipe on a summer’s 
night, or that the young people might, 
with the help of an arbor and a few 
vines, enjoy for courting. The bed- 
rooms that stare into the neighbors’ 
bedrooms give no feeling of privacy; 
sounds carry through the air easier 
than they do through party walls, 
and one wonders whether in these 
bedrooms children are ever conceived 
in ecstasy. The lack of sunlight in 
the alley rooms, particularly on the 
lower floors, make these houses bad 
places to be ill in, and the persistent 
stench from the garage in the rear, 
augmented by the occasional exhaust 
of poisonous gases, and increased by 
all the unnecessary non-residential 
traffic, does nothing to improve the 
house from the standpoint of health, 
and probably does something to 
lower it. 

Man has animal instincts, and con- 
sidered merely as a piece of physical 
apparatus, a house is a place where 
certain of his essential functions as an 
animal can best be performed—a 
place where he can eat under agree- 
able conditions, where he can sleep 
quietly and free from irritation, where 
courting and mating can take place 
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with all necessary privacy, where chil- 
dren can be given the best sort of 
physical care and a reasonable amount 
of contact with their parents. A house 
so placed that automobiles are a con- 
stant source of worry to the mother, 
where children have no piace to play, 
where there is no sense of privacy, 
where the view from the window 
gives the eye nothing agreeable to rest 
on, can not perform these functions. 
The trouble with such houses is that 
they have been designed without any 
reference to the needs of a human 
community. The house is inadequate 
and ugly because, on any common- 
sense reckoning, it is not even use- 
ful. The greater part of our mod- 


ern low and average priced houses 
are not houses at all but sheds, with 
all their pretentious 


labor-saving 
knick-knacks, their vacuum cleaners 
and their electric irons and their 
washing machines, they do not begin 
to meet the essential requirements 
of a human dwelling. 

When we ask ourselves what is 
necessary to make the modern ma- 
chine-made house comely and well 
adapted to its use, we see that the 
answer is not merely in the hands of 
the builder, the financier or the archi- 
tect. Their intentions may be excel- 
lent, but so long as they are con- 
cerned with building single houses, or 
single rows of houses, the number of 
improvements that they can make are 
scant. The beauty of any house is 
no greater than the beauty of all the 
houses that surround it. If we wish 
to build better, we must begin, not 
with the part, but with the whole; we 
must begin with the community; at 
the very least we must begin with the 
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neighborhood. This means an en- 
tirely different mode of city planning 
and street-layout than that which is 
now fostered in the outskirts of our 
cities by our land speculators and our 
usual municipal planning authorities. 

It means, first of all, planning each 
residential section as a unit, partly 
self-contained, so that the through- 
traffic avenues and boulevards shall 
go around it and not through it. 
Within the residential section, streets 
must be planned so that the actual 
amount of space taken up by the 
paved roadway shall be no wider 
than that needed for actual residen- 
tial trafic. By narrowing the width 
of streets and by cutting down 
the number of unnecessary streets— 
which means also cutting down the 
bills for grading and paving—sufhi- 
cient land can be saved in a com- 
munity development of even fifty 
acres for the local school grounds and 
a neighborhood park. This is not 
merely a saving of land and money; 
it is a saving of life, too, since the 
dangers to children from through 
trafic can be minimized by turning 
the major arteries of traffic around 
a residential area instead of deliber- 
ately permitting every street, as we 
now do, to be a through-traffic street. 

Next we come to the houses them- 
selves. Here the individualism of 
the builder who puts up a few sep- 
arate houses or strings along a row 
must give way to a more comprehen- 
sive and cooperative method of build- 
ing which will enable a sufficiently 
large tract to be developed as a unit. 
By grouping houses in short rows or 
quadrangles, the planner can elimi- 
nate the space wasted on alleys and 
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increase the amount of privacy in 
each home, since, as a-matter of fact, 
you are farther away from your 
neighbor with respect to sight and 
noise when you are separated by only 
a party wall than when you are sep- 
arated by a ten or fifteen foot alley. 
By exchanging two separate walls for 
a single partition the architect saves 
enough money to build in brick, as 
Messrs. Stein and Wright have dem- 
onstrated, instead of using cheaper 
and poorer materials. The saving 
of space by joining together the usual 
detached or semi-detached house 


likewise permits more land to be used 
at front or back for gardens. 
Finally, as a community develop- 
ment, one can do something which is 
impossible in an individual develop- 
ment, and this is to group the gar- 
ages in a central space surrounded 


by a wall. This makes it possible to 
combine the single garage under in- 
dividual lease or ownership, with a 
service or filling station, a conveni- 
ence which makes up in no small de- 
gree for the slight distance the owner 
may have to walk between his house 
and his garage. The removal of 
the garage from the backyard not 
merely does away with a nuisance— 
including the noise of motor cars re- 
turning late at night or starting early 
in the morning—it also recovers the 
necessary space beyond the drying 
green which can, under a community 
development, be turned into a com- 
mon park for the benefit of the resi- 
dents who are grouped around it. 
By doing these things, the ordinary 
simple brick house, within reach of 
the skilled worker today and soon, 
let us hope, within reach of every 
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worker, becomes quite a different 
thing from its predecessor. As one 
of a group, it may be designed by a 
skilled architect, who, by varying the 
type of brickwork, the spacing of the 
windows, the street profile and the 
general grouping of buildings, can in- 
troduce variety into houses that are 
all substantially built on a standard- 
ized pattern. As a unit in a large de- 
velopment, the house can be built 
with every possible economy extracted 
from standardization and the ma- 
chine process; but, instead of being 
bleak, ugly and unfriendly, as our 
separate houses of the same class 
today are, it takes on a new color and 
charm with each improvement in its 
environment. A large lawn in the 
middle of a block surrounded by 
plain brick houses is a delight to the 
eye; it is even more of a delight when 
children are playing on it in the June 
twilight. A street lined with trees 
is not merely more beautiful than a 
bare street, it is cooler in the summer 
than one that has none. A house 
built two rooms deep with through 
ventilation is more healthy and agree- 
able than the deep, narrow house we 
are building everywhere today, which 
has no ventilation to speak of either 
way, while a row house is more eco- 
nomical to heat in the winter than 
one whose four walls are exposed. 

With each new economy in the 
interior plan of the house or in its 
relation to the surrounding land, one 
cheapens the cost or purchase or up- 
keep—either enabling the saving to 
be spent for better material and fix- 
tures or lowering the burden on the 
family budget. 
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And what is the total result of 
planning houses as parts of a com- 
munity instead of as individual rab- 
bit hutches? .The total result is a 
home that is friendly and human and 
satisfying to the eye; for when trees 
and flowers and open spaces are pres- 
ent, when money is not wasted on 
paving-stone and asphalt that should 
go into gardens, when bricks are laid 
honestly and little touches of color 
are spotted here and there in the 
doorways and the windows, it needs 
only a little extra skill on the part 
of the architect to turn the house into 
a thing of genuine beauty. Without 
these conditions no professional skill 
on the part of the architect will go 
very far; his best efforts must fail if 
the surroundings fail. 

The moral of this is all very plain. 


The beauty of an automobile, which 
is a machine product, has resulted 
from the intelligent design of every 
part for the purpose of speed and 


efficiency. If we design our houses 
with the same attention to the real 
functions of a house, which are much 
more numerous and complicated— 
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not to its supposed function as a 
means of providing profit for real 
estate speculators or as a means of 
promoting thrift and caution among 
the workers—we shall achieve beauty 
there, too. But a good house can 
not exist in a city by itself; it can 
come only as part of a community 
plan, and until we learn to design our 
communities and our houses coopera- 
tively, treating each separate unit as 
a part of the whole, we shall not 
succeed much better than the jerry- 
builder does today. 

The war-housing developments in 
Bridgeport and Camden have shown 
the way in certain respects; the plan- 
ners of Mariemont, Ohio, and of the 
Sunnyside Gardens, in Long Island 
City, have shown the way in other 
respects; there is concrete precedent 
and proof for every improvement I 
have suggested. It is in schemes like 
these, and here alone, that house 
architecture in America has again be- 
come good to look at, in houses 
which are within reach of any con- 
siderable part of the present popu- 
lation. 


OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS CARD 


God rest ye merry gentlemen, 
And bless ye, ladies O! 

May angels pass this holymas 
Down every road ye go, 

And may the Little Guest approach 
And enter my lord and lady’s coach. 


Marcaret Top RItrer. 





OHIO LABOR AIDS WORKERS’ CHILDREN TO 
A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


C. W. Ricw 
Member of Springfield Typographical Union, No. 117, and Editor of The Springfield Tribune 


Trades and Labor Assembly 

of Springfield, Ohio, has con- 
stantly kept in the foreground of its 
activities the fostering of education. 
Among its important committees is 
that of education. Through the func- 
tioning of this committee for a num- 
ber of years there was maintained a 
free lecture course for all of the citi- 
zens. It did much to give union labor 
prestige in the community. 

Following its organization the As- 
sembly quickly interested itself in the 
public schools of Springfield. It was 
in the vanguard of the labor organi- 
zations of the state that advocated 
and secured the enactment of a law 
in Ohio providing for free text books. 
It was optional with boards of edu- 
cation to furnish text books without 
cost to students. The Assembly con- 
ducted a successful city campaign 
wherein school board members 
pledged to furnish free text books 
were elected. 

Whenever there has been a cam- 
paign to enlarge or improve the pub- 
lic school system, the Assembly has 
invariably given its support to the 
undertaking and almost invariably 
has been successful. Its advice is 
constantly sought in such enterprises. 

When workers’ education was 
launched in Ohio, Springfield was 
among the first cities to set up a col- 
lege. Excellent instructors have been 
obtained from Wittenberg College, 


Stna it was founded in 1890 the 


located in the city, and the classes 
have been fairly well attended. In 
this new activity there has been noted 
a measurable degree of success. 

In the last five years the Assembly 
has been pioneering in a new field of 
educational activity—that of giving 
young men and women, graduates of 
Springfield high schools, the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a college education, 
which otherwise would be denied them 
because of lack of money. 

The opportunity is not limited to 
the sons and daughters of trade- 
unionists. The child of any citizen 
in Springfield is eligible to qualify for 
a scholarship or special assistance, 
provided he has earned the necessary 
credits in high school to make him 
eligible for admission to college. The 
only other qualification is that of the 
parent being unable to finance the cost 
of such higher education. 

Scholarship awards and special as- 
sistance to students are confined to 
Wittenberg College. Officials of the 
institution cooperating in the enter- 
prise placed two free scholarships 
with the Trades and Labor Assembly. 
Recommendation was made to the 
college by the Assembly that there be 
set up a Trades and Labor Assembly 
Scholarship Awards Committee con- 
sisting of citizens engaged in various 
civic activities, rather than vesting 
the authority in the Trades Assembly. 
This was agreed to. The committee 
created consists of a member of the 
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faculty of Wittenberg College, rep- 
resentative of the Springfield public 
schools, president of the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce, mayor of the 
city and a representative of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly. 

Within a year after the committee 
was established there was created the 
Springfield Community Fund, and the 
Scholarship Awards Committee was 
asked to become one of the agencies 
of the fund. The invitation was ac- 
cepted. 

Including the free scholarships, 
total funds now available each year 
would make it possible for the com- 
mittee to award nine yearly scholar- 
ships. However, experience has 
taught the committee to confine its 
awards to not more than one semes- 
ter. In other cases it is necessary 
to give only financial aid ranging from 
twenty-five dollars to the tuition fee 
for one semester. During the five 
years the committee has been func- 
tioning about sixty students have been 
aided. 

No scholarships are granted after 
the second college year of the student. 
From the funds at its disposal the 
committee during the coming school 
year has further planned to make 
loans to students in junior and senior 
years at college. Close scrutiny is 
maintained on the work of the stu- 
dents by the faculty of the college, 
and reports from time to time or 
whenever called for are furnished to 
the committee. 

One of the worth-while features 
in the work of the committee has been 
granting of special financial assist- 
ance in an amount less than the tui- 
tion for one semester. The students 
usually are ones who have failed to 
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earn sufficient money during the va- 
cation period to carry them through 
the school year. The funds supplied 
tide them over a crucial period, when 
otherwise they might quit college and 
lose the incentive to carry on in the 
struggle for higher education. 

Young men and women who have 
enjoyed this special educational ac- 
tivity promoted by the Trades and 
Labor Assembly“are already proving 
its practicality. One, the son of a 
member of the Springfield Street 
Railway Men’s Union, is a professor 
of journalism in a western college; 
others are school teachers or are 
fitting themselves for vocations which 
would have been denied them had 
they not received special assistance. 

The scholarship committee is fos- 
tering plans that will ultimately make 
its work self-supporting and _ inde- 
pendent of any outside agency. One 
of the methods is that of having the 
students financially aided pledge 
themselves when able to do so to re- 
turn to the fund money they have 
received. In this manner other young 
men and women will be given the op- 
portunity to acquire a college educa- 
tion. 

The Trades and Labor Assembly 
of Springfield, through its Scholar- 
ship Awards Committee, believes that 
through this new educational activity 
it has opened the door to an under- 
taking in which many other central 
bodies can profitably engage, to the 
end that more children will have the 
opportunity of attaining cultural 
knowledge, thereby making them 
more useful citizens. It is good to 
know that one is a factor in such a 
worth-while enterprise. 





A NEW SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WOMEN . 
WORKERS 


Louise LEONARD 


Director, Southern Summer School 


women workers in industry ever 

held in the South was conducted 
the past summer on the campus of 
Sweet Briar College at Sweet Briar, 
Va., from July 2 to September 2, 
1927. 

The school was sponsored by an 
independent committee of southern 
men and women, seven of them in- 
dustrial workers, five of whom were 
trade unionists. On the committee 
were southern girls who had attended 
Brookwood Labor College, the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School, the Women’s 
Trade Union League School in Chi- 
cago and summer institutes at Brook- 
wood. All the committee members 
have-had long experience either in the 
industrial world or in educational 
work. All felt keenly the need for 
education of workers in the South, 
especially during this period of rapid 
change from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial life. They therefore secured 
the promise of a grant from the 
American Fund for Public Service, on 
condition that a like amount be se- 
cured in southern communities. They 
secured the use of one dormitory and 
the campus of Sweet Briar College, 
which is beautifully located in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains and which proved to be a per- 
fect environment for study. Unlike 
the Bryn Mawr and Wisconsin Sum- 
mer Schools for workers there was 
no connection between the college 


pre first summer school for 


and the administration of the school. 
The purpose of the committee 
was to give opportunity for further 
development to southern women 
workers and to help them find ways 
of functioning within their groups 
in southern communities. Students 
came from Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee 
and Missouri, each one having had at 
least two years of experience in work- 
ing with the tools of her trade. The 
age limits were twenty to thirty-five 
years. They were the pure Anglo- 
Saxons of which the South boasts, a 
carefully chosen group of twenty-five, 
representing all the typical industries 
of the South—that is, textile, includ- 
ing cotton, silk, hosiery, and garment 
workers, tobacco, and trades such as 
making tin cans and operating tele- 
phones. They came from different 
types of communities, from a small 
cotton-mill village twelve miles from 
a town, suburban cotton-mill villages, 
and also from large cities like Rich- 
mond and Atlanta. Seven were mem- 
bers of trade unions and most of the 
others were members of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association clubs 
or lodges, and all but three reported 
membership in some organization. 
The basis of the curriculum was a 
course which might be called eco- 
nomics or which might as properly 
be designated industrial history, with 
emphasis upon economic principles. 
The development of industry since 
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the industrial revolution was studied. 
Students learned of the problems of 
workers in England and New Eng- 
land during the period after machines 
were introduced and in periods of 
economic expansion similar to the one 
through which the South is passing at 
the present time. Many who had 
lived on farms as young children and 
whose families had moved into the 
villages or towns from the country, 
saw themselves as figures in the in- 
dustrial revolution going on in the 
Carolinas, Tennessee and Georgia. 
The importance of the labor move- 
ment in England and America was 
stressed as a solution of problems of 
long hours, low wages and bad con- 
ditions of work, with which many of 
the students are familiar in their own 
experience. 

In small tutorial groups following 
this class they applied what they had 
learned to their own situation in in- 
dustry and discussed their own work 
problems. One student wrote: “To 
me, this was the most exciting part 
of the day, because here we could ex- 
press freely our own ideas of the 
things we had been studying. Al- 
though we stuck firmly to our opinion 
until we were convinced we were 
wrong, still we tried to have an open 
mind and listen to the viewpoint of 
others.” 

English composition and_ public 
speaking were closely correlated with 
the course in economics. Here the 
emphasis was upon organization of 
material in order to help girls in 
their thinking, reading, writing and 
speaking. Such subjects as “My Own 
Home Village,” “Women in Indus- 
try,” “Prison Labor,” “Child La- 


bor,” were chosen and there was 
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marked improvement in the speeches 
before the close of the session. It 
is certain that every student will think 
more clearly and be better able to 
take part in public discussion as a re- 
sult of this course. 

Health education was emphasized 
and the students had the advantage 
of individual corrective help as well 
as group work. There was close cor- 
relation between the kitchen and the 
health teaching so that as a result of 
balanced meals and daily exercise 
many girls who had been underweight 
went back to work with several 
pounds to their credit and all learned 
better health habits and the great im- 
portance of good health in the life 
of a worker. 

Swimming was among the regular 
daily activities, and practically every 
one of the school community received 
instruction. Students also played 
baseball, took hikes across the coun- 
try, and had picnics in the beautiful 
country surrounding the campus. 

While the faculty of the South- 
ern Summer School believe that, 
with more leisure and opportunity, 
workers may enjoy and profit by cer- 
tain cultural studies, they conceive the 
study of industry and the responsi- 
bility of workers to be of first impor- 
tance at the present time. Hence the 
school program was built around a 
central course in economics and an 
understanding of group interests of 
industrial workers. 

Need for pleasure and relaxation 
was met by athletics and recreation, 
by a course in appreciation of music 
and by informal poetry hours Sun- 
day evenings. The music included 
learning songs of worker’s solidarity 
and the poetry programs were often 
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from the labor poetry of Sandburg 
or other modern writers or the social 
poetry of different periods. Thus, 
group interests were recognized even 
in less concentrated hours of the pro- 
gram. 

As one would expect, the manage- 
ment of the cooperative store and 
other extra curricula activities was in 
charge of the students. In an essay 
on the Summer School, one student 
wrote: “Everything was done on the 
cooperative plan. We had class 
meetings to decide on all our rules 
of conduct and I believe we followed 
them much more closely than if they 
had been laid out for us.” 

The school was fortunate in hav- 
ing many visitors from North and 
South, most of whom led discussions 
on questions of interest to workers. 
Among the southern labor leaders 


were: Miss Mary C. Barker of At- 
lanta, who is president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers; Mr. 


Furlow of the Printers’ Union in 
Norfolk, who is connected with the 
State Labor Department; Mr. Crum- 
packer of the Bricklayers of Durham, 
interested in workers classes under 
auspices of Central Trades Council 
of that city; Mrs. Mary Scrogham 
of the State Labor Department in 
Virginia and Miss Margaret Wall of 
Danville, Va. Mr. John Hall, head 
of the Labor Department of Vir- 
ginia, spoke on the work of his de- 
partment and emphasized the part 
workers can play in securing needed 
legislation. Dr. W. W. Alexander, 
director of the Interracial Commis- 
sion of the South, spoke on economic 
aspects of the race question. Miss 
Elizabeth Gilman of Baltimore, 
Maryland, spoke on the influence of 
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the liberal minded woman in her com- 
munity, and the possibility of work- 
ing with members of other groups. 
Mr. Paul Blanshard gave several lec- 
tures on industrial relations in the 
South as he had observed them in his 
investigations during past years. 

The value of having these leaders 
as guests of the school was felt most 
in the opportunity for personal ac- 
quaintance and discussion which a 
small student community affords. 

A forum committee of students ar- 
ranged frequently for talks at the tea 
hour on questions which had come up 
in the course of the discussion hours 
and for which there was no time in 
the regular curriculum. Among sub- 
jects treated in this way were the gen- 
eral strike in England, the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, prison labor, the 
church and industry and the strike 
of the cotton-mill workers in Hender- 
son, North Carolina, which was go- 
ing on at the time and which was of 
such great interest to the students 
that they contributed the profits of 
the cooperative store to their relief 
fund. 

During the last half of the school 
session a well-chosen committee of 
students worked on ways in which 
they might function in their own 
communities. They realized that the 
real test of the value of this school 
would come when they returned to 
their work. By means of a question- 
naire they got from each student facts 
about the type of community in which 
she lived and then made every effort 
to work out plans by which every 
student could start classes or work 
through some organized group for 
better conditions in her own working 
community. 
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In the communities where organ- 
ized labor is strong, it was generous 
in contributing to scholarships for 
local girls attending the Southern 
Summer School last summer. Other 


groups and individuals also contribu- 
ted, but in the nature of the case, the 
Southern Summer School will be in- 
creasingly dependent upon the help 
of organized labor. 

Local committees are already at 
work in cooperation with the central 
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committee recruiting students and se- 
curing funds for next summer’s ses- 
sion. It is believed that there is 
value in trying the experiment of not 
being rooted in one place and that 
more students are bound to attend 
from the state in which it is located, 
therefore the Southern Summer 
School Committee plans to hold the 
next session somewhere in the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina. 


FRESH MARVELS 


When each beloved lane I know 

Is covered deep in drifting snow 

And only the Northwind walks at noon 
In woods where thrushes sang in June, 
Then Beauty dons another dress, 
Learns a new way of loveliness, 

And every leaf and flower lost 

Is doubled by the sculptor frost. 


Beneath a shoulder of the hill 

I see my river standing still, 

A floor of marble veined with gray; 
Upon the mountain far away 

The forest clearings glisten bright 
Like inlets and lagoons of light. 
The sun pours down a flood of fire 
Upon the distant village spire. 


More than I thought had gone away 
Comes back into this shining day. 
Fresh marvels, everywhere I look, 
Blossom before me now. The brook 
Goes pacing like a princess through 
Palatial chambers strange and new, 
And over all, on columns bare, 
Towers the blue temple of the air. 


OpELL SHEPARD, 


The Christian Science Monitor. 





Soncs AND BALLADS OF THE ANTHRACITE 
Miner, by George G. Korson. The 
Grafton Press, New York. 1927. 224 
pp. Price, $3.00. Reviewed by Jurgen 
Kuczynski. 


ONGS are poems to be sung. Since 
today we have to think about so many 
problems, such as organizing the unorgan- 
ized, or finding work if we are unemployed, 
or eliminating waste in industry, we can 
not keep in memory all the songs we like. 
Therefore we have collected the best songs 
in small booklets which we can carry in our 
pockets to have them ready when we like to 
sing them. 

Mr. Korson’s collection of songs, how- 
ever, is a big book. We can not put it in 
a pocket. To read it we have to sit in a 
chair and hold it with both hands. In this 
position, of course, we can not sing. Thus, 
this book is a collection of songs which we 
can not sing. 

But that does not matter. This book has 
another purpose. It shows us the life of 
the anthracite miner in his songs. This 
book is like a moving picture, and the joys 
and sorrows of daily mining life pass before 
our eyes. We see the miner digging and 
digging, day and night, we see his family 
suffer distress because of low wages, we 
hear of the miner’s rise in great strikes, we 
learn of terrible disasters which fall upon 
whole communities, we learn of accidents 
which strike the single miner, we become 
acquainted with the mirier’s foes and 
friends. 

The value of the book is increased by 
Mr. Korson’s introducing notes to the 
poems. It is a fine task which Mr. Korson 
has undertaken and he fulfilled it with the 
greatest skill. The task of the workers is 
to make this book a useful one. How? By 
reading it. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE Mornino, by Zona 
Gale. Reviewed by Irma Hochstein. 


OLITE literature passes over the uni- 

verse of organized labor with a loss to 
both, is the theme of an article, “Labor’s 
Romance,” in the May, 1926, issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. It stirs one to 
think challengingly of its charge. Without 
quibbling over the phrase “polite literature” 
and granting that the great American novel 
remains to be written, it may be that the 
obverse of the statement is equally true— 
the universe of organized labor passes over 
polite literature. Some few American 
novelists are portraying labor’s romance 
vividly for us. But how many of us know 


Too 


how to recognize even that little. 
many of us read only to be thrilled with 
adventures in which we escape vicariously 


from our humdrum lives. Too seldom we 
read to gain an increasing understanding 
of those lives and through that understand- 
ing, as the German proverb goes, take the 
first step toward improvement. In excuse 
of our weakness we must admit that there 
are few guides to show us the way to the 
books that do deal best with the labor ques- 
tion. We stumble upon them. Quite by 
chance, recently, I picked from the library 
shelves a gray covered book, Zona Gale’s 
“A Daughter of the Morning,” and stood 
there in the stacks reading, oblivious of 
time. It is a romance, one of labor’s ro- 
mances that has an idyllic ending. It makes 
you see and feel the life of workers, most 
especially working women. 

Cosma Wakely, a young girl raised on a 
middle-western farm, tells her story. She 
begins work in a factory in the time when 
beginning wages for women were three dol- 
lars a week. The story is told in the crude 
language of an unschooled girl recording 
her thoughts. I keep thinking every woman 
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ought to read it, and every man. Cosma 
on the farm rebels against the drudgery of 
her life and yet thinks there is nothing for 
her to do but marry Luke and settle down 
to the same kind of a life of scrubbing and 
cooking and raising of children as her 
mother before. Later, thinking back over 
that time, she says, “But for that morning 
in Twiney’s pasture, six years ago, I should 
be back there now, in Lena’s place. For 
me somebody had understood in time. Be- 
fore I knew it, I had broken into swift run- 
ning along the country road. I must some- 
how make everybody understand in time.” 
Reading the book “A Daughter of the 
Morning” helps that understanding. Cosma 
goes to the city, works in a factory and be- 
comes a speaker at meetings of girl workers 
in protest against factory conditions. 

“Tt ain’t caught me yet,” I told ’em. “I’m 
new and from the country and I can see 
what it is that you’re getting like you can’t 
see. And what I say is this: Quit your 
hoping. Just know that until we get to- 
gether ourselves nothing will come out of 
the factory except what we’re getting now. 
Quit your hoping and help. That’s my last 
word. 

“And yet I guess you can’t blame any- 
body for being afraid of being hungry. I’d 
never been hungry yet, so I was brave.” 

Cosma in her struggle to live up to the 
best of her possibilities has varied experi- 
ences. She learns to know a good deal 
about men. 

“Oh, what a world,” says Mis’ Bingy. 
“Ain’t there no place women can get shed 
of men, with their drunkenness and their 
devilment ?” 

I couldn’t feel that way a bit. “I dori’t 
want to,” I says, “I want to find the other 
kind of men. There is them.” 

You must read the book for yourself to 
learn how Cosma found him and he her. 
That Cosma does not remain in the factory 
does not make the book less of a labor novel 
and a novel which every woman worker 
will find of interest. It has wise under- 
standing. There is, for example, Cosma’s 
appreciation of an act of Mrs. Carney’s. 

“Mis’ Bingy,” I says, “maybe they’s ways 
to be decent we don’t even know about.” 

And on the relationship between men and 
women : 
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“But it was surprising how much more 
confidence I had in myself after I knew that 
a man like Mr. Gerald loved me. 

“That’s because,” I said to me, “women 
have counted only when men have loved 
them. ’ 

“And I thought that had ought to be dif- 
ferent.” 

It will be because there are women like 
Cosma in the world that conditions will be 
different. And it is because there are writ- 
ers like Zona Gale that we need not despair 
of literature passing over the universe of 
organized labor. 


SociAL Procress, by Ulysses G. Weath- 
erly. J. B. Lippincott Co. 1926. 388 
pp. Price $3.00. Reviewed by Max 
Lerner, Editorial Staff, Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences. 


N the matter of book titles we have 

changed since the eighteenth century, but 
I am not sure that the change has been in 
the direction of progress. Here is a book 
called Social Progress, with a subtitle, 
Essays in the Dynamics of Change. On an 
eighteenth-century title page, the following 
words might have meandered in a leisurely 
manner over the whole page: “Essays on 
Social Change, being an analysis of what is 
involved in it, and a compilation of what 
sundry eminent- and witty authors have said 
about it; the whole gathered and arranged 
by Mg 

That would have come closer to the 
truth. The book is not about progress at 
all, since the author at no point enters upon 
a rigorous analysis of the difference between 
mere social change or social movement, and 
that particular kind of change which moves 
forward. There is to be sure in the book 
a chapter on “standards of valuation”; but 
it contents itself with saying that it is diffi- 
cult to agree on a definition of progress; 
and it gives instead what Karl Marx, Lewis 
H. Morgan, Hobhouse, Lord Acton, Sir 
Gilbert Murray, Matthew Arnold, Jou- 
bert, and McDougall mean by “progress.” 

The book is divided into five parts, one 
for each of the following topics: the con- 
ditions, the attitudes, the factors, the path- 
ology, the process and product of social 
change. Under each heading the author 
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has gathered together the most recent de- 
velopments in the social sciences bearing 
upon it, as well as those of a more familiar 
nature, For this kind,of work he is well 
fitted. He has the sort of mind which sees 
relations and makes syntheses. He can see 
what Galton, Gumplowicz and a host of 
others seemingly only distantly related have 
to do with each other and with the question 
of social change. This is, in other words, 
a good review of the literature. It repre- 
sents also in many instances sane analysis, 
sometimes so sane as to be irritatingly 
middle-of-the-road. It is the hybrid kind 
of book, half compilation, half analysis and 
criticism, which is coming in ever greater 
numbers out of our universities and which 
the piling up of literature on the social 
sciences makes useful. 

But, like the rest of that type, it has little 
in it that is original. The author is best 
when he is quoting from someone—Mill or 
Bagehot or Anatole France. And ‘he has 
a happy faculty for getting really quotable 
quotations. Although he does not himself 
say anything that is remembered two min- 
utes afterward, he has crowded into the 
book enough gems from others to convince 
us that even sociology does not prevent 
acute men from saying acute things. It is 
that which makes the book readable and 
engaging. Reading it is like reading one 
of those novels where you long to skip the 
pages of scenery description and spiritual 
analysis in order to get at the conversation 
and the plot. Unfortunately the quotations 
are only a small part of the book. 

The rest of it comes close to being deadly. 
It has neither distinction of thought nor 
distinction of style. The author can not 
disengage himself from the cobwebs of other 
men’s minds and say something freshly in 
his own way. There is not even in the 
book the rigor of thought and logic which 
will lead the reader along relentlessly from 
premises to conclusion. From all this it 
would be too much to expect that the au- 
thor would escape from the usual termi- 
nology of the sociological treaties. The 
book contains a vocabulary as technical as 
that of a quick-order lunchroom. 
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Tue Workers Loox aT THE STARS. 
Vineyard Shore Workers School, 218 
Madison Ave., New York. 1927. 32 
pp. Price $1.00. Reviewed by Ida 
Craven, Robert Brookings Graduate 
School. 


‘OR a hundred years, since first the whir 

of factory looms could be heard above 
the creaking wheels of peasants’ carts, 
writers and artists have asked: Can this 
new machinery become subject-matter for 
poetry ; cansteel and smoke be made.into a 
picture that will appeal to the imagination 
of men? Difficult as the task may be, 
modern artists have shown us that it can 
be done. And now, it is being said by some, 
the poetry, the plays, the art of industry 
must come, in part at least, from those who 
know industry most directly—the workers. 
The most numerous examples of workers’ 
achievement in art are coming, at present, 
from Russia and from the countries of 
Central Europe. But such experiments are 
not necessarily connected with new forms 
of government; they can be found in our 


own country, in forms of our own, by those 
who wish to see them. 

This little book of poetry is important 
as one of the first collections of poetry writ- 
ten by workers; it is interesting as the first 
publication to come from a pioneer educa- 
tional experiment, the Bryn Mawr Sum- 


mer School for Women Workers. As the 
foreword of the book states, all of the 
poems, with the exception of five by Hilda 
Smith, the director, were written by stu- 
dents at the Summer School between the 
years 1921 and 1927. They are here col- 
lected and published, partly to give the 
friends of the school an opportunity to see 
this one of its by-products; partly in the 
hope of raising funds for the Vineyard 
Shore Workers School. This school, which 
it is hoped will be opened next year, will 
be a place where women workers may come 
to study for a longer session of four to 
eight months, after their eight weeks at 
Bryn Mawr. It is not only a knowledge 
of economics and history and a new under- 
standing of their fellow-workers, but also 
increased ability for self-expression that 
the students of these schools hope to gain. 
For some that self-expression has come 
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through attempts to write poetry. One bit 
of the work of the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School can be seen in this collection of 


poems. 

“The Workers Look at the Stars” 
will be welcomed because of its origin and 
because of its promise for the future. It is 
not, in itself, a remarkable book of poetry. 
Most of the poems are clearly but first at- 
tempts, hesitating and uncertain. Many 
seem like exercises; they lack freshness and 
vigor. In most of them, the hard material 
of economics has not been formed into 
poetry, but sticks out with rough edges. 
There are a few poems which give to the 
whole book what poetic worth it has. 
Such, it seems to me, are The Song of a 
Factory Worker, The Triumph of the Age, 
and Economics in Poetry. 

The book is a venture, a call to other 
workers to try their powers. 


Diz GEWERKSCHAFTSBEWEGUNG IN DEN 
VEREINIGTEN STAATEN, by Dr. Hein- 
rich Pollak, Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1927. 
Reviewed by Marguerite Steinfeld, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 


HE Trade-union Movement in the 
United States” is “the result of a year 
of study in the United States.” 

“Visits to factories and mines, interviews 
with workers, trade-unionists, and employ- 
ers in the various sections of the country” 
have brought Dr. Pollak in direct contact 
with the problems of organized labor. 
( Preface.) 

Part I gives the history of the American 
unions. Attention is concentrated on their 
present status. A brief description of the 
beginnings of unionism, of the rise of the 
national unions and of the A. F. of L. 
precedes the story of the American unions 
during and since the World War. Dr. 
Pollak shows how war conditions, such as 
decreased immigration and increased pro- 
duction for dependent Allied markets, 
caused the official recognition of the union 
as an instrument essential for the adminis- 
tration of national economic affairs (War 
Labor Board); shows the return to /ais- 
sez-faire policies with the return to peace 
because of increased immigration, liquida- 
tion of war industries, and distrust of gov- 
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ernment interference on the part of both 
employers and employees. The events of 
the post-war period are taken up in three 
divisions. “Up to the first half of 1920 
the unions, driven by the rising cost of 
living, are on the offensive, which offensive 
breaks down under the pressure of the 
economic crisis and of unemployment. 
Then follows, till the end of 1922, the 
open-shop movement of the employers 
fighting against the unions, whatever their 
tendencies and beliefs. With the return to 
normal economic conditions the strength of 
the unions reveals itself, and in 1924 they 
resume, though slowly and with caution, 
their onward march.” (P. 67.) 

The account shows the American union 
aims and tactics as remaining essentially 
unchanged. Business unionism prevails; it 
develops new instruments (labor banks, 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and union-management cooperation). 
Union action, in the main, still concerns 
working conditions, wages and hours. But 
the A. F. of L., with strength regained, an- 
nounces in 1925 its new wage policy of 
maintaining a close relation between labor’s 
power to produce and labor’s wages. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the organization and activities of the unions. 
Since the great majority of American unions 
are without a formulated program, their 
aims and methods must be gathered from 
the action of the leaders and the led. “The 
collective agreement appears as the essence 
of American trade unionism. The organi- 
zation policy of the union drives mainly at 
the increase in bargaining strength; its 
financial policy is made with reference to 
the costs of the agreement; both are made 
in view of the preparation for the strike— 
in case a satisfactory agreement can not be 
reached peacefully” (p. 123). And the 
significance of the collective contract for 
the American labor movement becomes 
clear from the union devices for enforcing 
observation of the contract by the unions. 
The problem of collective bargaining is cen- 
tral. The strike becomes an instrument for 
arriving at or for enforcing an agreement; 
it is not an instrument of class-struggle. 
Since “the collective agreement depends 


on . . .. the extent of control by the 
unions over the available labor force” 




















(p. 131), the closed-shop issue becomes one 
of the most vital of American labor ques- 
tions. Similarly apprentice regulations, 
check-off, etc., relate to this central prob- 
lem of the collective contract. Descrip- 
tion of welfare institutions and educational 
work complete the account of the union 
activities. 

Part III treats of the legal position of 
the union, the freedom of coalition, the 
court opinions with regard to trade-union 
methods and status (collective contract, 
closed-shop, strike, injunction, etc.), and 
with protective labor legislation (hours of 
work, minimum wage, payment of wages, 
factory legislation, social insurance). Be- 
fore discussing the judicial decision relat- 
ing to labor questions, Mr. Pollak makes 
clear the peculiar position of the judiciary 
in the United States and the meaning, for 
the unions, of “government by judiciary.” 

The section on employers’ organizations 
(Part IV) deals with those associations 
which “exist to defend the employers’ in- 
terests in the economic, legal, and political 
field” (p. 231). The associations discussed 
comprise friendly, neutral, and antagonistic 
associations. Their purposes, administra- 
tion, and activities are described; their 
methods are treated in general as well as 
with reference to specific plants and cor- 
porations. 

After having made clear the development 
and present position of the unions, and 
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after having analyzed the forces they have 
to contend with, Dr. Pollak turns, in Part 
V of his book, to examine “those presup- 
positions of the development of trade- 
unionism which lie in the pecu- 
liarity of American industry and its labor 
force” (p. 282). The relation of immigra- 
tion to labor problems and its effect upon 
the organization of labor are discussed. So 
are the questions of negro labor, of women 
and child labor. Occupational and wage 
statistics show the position of these wage- 
earning groups within the population. The 
conclusion endorses the continued progress 
of American unionism—business unionism. 
It is based upon the analysis of the position 
of the American worker in industry, the 
effects of the economic organization upon 
worker, union leader, and union, and of 
the results already achieved by the unions. 

The story told is substantiated by a wide 
array of facts and documents. Dr. Pollak 
approaches the American trade-union move- 
ment as one familiar with the labor organi- 
zation on the continent of Europe, where 
the political labor movement accompanies, 
if it does not outweigh, the trade-union 
movement. Comparison, both direct and 
indirect, imposes itself, and it is profitable 
for the description and evaluation of the 
instruments which American labor has 
created in order to better the worker’s 
status. 


SWALLOWS 
Through the warm rain, 
Dipping and darting as they go, 
The swallows wheel and turn again 
Carelessly to and fro. 


Year after year, 


Sunlight and shadow dashing through, 
The blue backs glitter far and near 
And wheel and turn anew. 


—Joun C. Van Dyke, in “The Meadows.” 
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AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION 
AND IN CONSUMPTION’ 


I 
Labor’s Share in Production 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction indicates how much of the 
value of the manufactured products, 
produced by the combined forces of 
Labor and Capital, is paid to Labor 
in form of wages. An increase of 
the index means that the reward of 
Labor has comparatively increased, 
a decrease, that it has comparatively 
decreased. 

The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction runs as follows: 


EE Cree 100 
== Leuimuonnibnn 94 
| Le 110 
EET ve 100 
a ee 103 
1927: 
0 EE eee 107 
0 enn 108 
OS EE ae 107 
ee 110 
SII stissis ciensasinibetindngiinasinnnia 110 
a nicmaneintsinimennaiesnen 114 
on 116 
ree 117 
0 115 


*Compare: AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, October 
issue, 1927. 
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II 
Labor’s Share in Consumption 


On the market the wage-earner 
does not buy the same commodities 
he produces in the factory (he does 
not buy locomotives, for instance). 
Furthermore, on the market the com- 
modities have retail prices, while in 
the factory wholesale prices. The 
index of Labor’s share in consump- 
tion indicates the proportion of com- 
modities that Labor can buy on the 
market. An increase of the index 
means that Labor can buy a com- 
paratively greater part of the com- 
modities on the market, a decrease 
means the reverse. 

The index of Labor’s share in con- 
sumption runs as follows: 


SS. ee 100 
ree 103 
See 111 
ee 107 
SE 110 
1927: 
Se a 102 
Nee eee 111 
Si ticsdssenidsptniiinibemnitabdonses 111 
TT sicicenieniccbenieh salciaasenitiimtiai 115 
en 111 
il upnitpinntinnipeimausdmnaniinies 108 
iS ta ciiati cs insisaniinesipieiiinienie 115 
I. scnintrcasinsiininininanianntens 119 
0 112 

















LABOR’S SHARE IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


January to September, 1927 


According to the statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries in- 
creased from August to September by 
about one per cent. Compared with 
September, 1926, employment is four 
per cent lower. While employment 
in manufacturing industries as a whole 
slightly increased, it decreased in in- 
dustries manufacturing metals and 
products, railroad vehicles, automo- 
biles, and stone, clay and glass prod- 
ucts. Compared with September, 
1926, employment is higher in indus- 


tries manufacturing textiles and prod- 
ucts, foods and products, and tobacco 
products. 

The index of factory employment 
during 1927 runs as follows (1919= 
100): 


EE enndmemannnnning 92.4 
OO 93.6 
DE indiiseimmibanpeene 93.9 
ee 93.2 
SE ciclideluncaiaiensepeitiupinanigealnons 92.6 
SEE cenwnceusennemeaine 92.4 
TY cndueninminnnmnn 90.7 
| TN 91.2 
ae 91.9 





LABOR’S SHARE IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES! 


Food and Kindred Products 


I. Toe Group as A WHOLE 








Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facture 
In thousands | In thousands 
of dollars of dollars 
1904..| 371,121 174,175 565,790 
1909. .} 435,106 223 ,016 788 ,953 
1914. .| 527,887 298 , 837 1,036,345 
1919..| 723,124 765,521 2,434,822 
1921..| 617,736 736,895 2,084,389 
1923..| 672,472 785 ,555 2,460,520 
1925..| 664,760 793,681 2,669,858 


























Labor’s share in the 
value added 
Year 

Per cent Index 
0 ee ere. 30.8 100 
SS Sa ogee bthn on or 28.3 91.9 
EE ar em 28.8 93.5 
Dic uk aubbewaewia 31.4 102.0 
REE RSR Eee 35.4 114.9 
EPS ERE Aen re 31.9 103.6 
as oer 29.7 96.4 











1 Continued from AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
November, 1927. 
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Value added | Production Prices 
Year | by manufac.| of goods. | of products. 

Index Index Index 

1904. 100 100 100 
1909. 139.4 114.9 121.3 
1914. 183.2 124.1 147.6 
1919. 430.3 153.6 280.1 
1921. 368.4 143 ,6 256.5 
1923. 434.9 171.4 253.7 
1925. 471.9 178.8 263.9 














Labor’s share in the product of the 
industry concerned with the manufac- 
ture of food and kindred products 
declines from 1904 to 1909 by more 
than 8 per cent. From 1909 to 1914 
the share increases and continues so 
until 1921, in which year it is almost 
1§ per cent above the 1904 level. But 
since 1921 the share decreases again, 
reaching in 1925 a level by 3.6 per 
cent below that of 1904. In the 
years following 1904 the share is on 
the average 0.4 per cent above the 
1904 level. 

Of practical importance today is 
the decline of the share since 1921. 
If we look at the index of produc- 
tion of goods and the index of prices 
of products we will find: from 1921 
to 1923 production increases while 
prices decrease. This fact suggests 
that the maladjustment of wages to 
production is at least partly responsi- 
ble for the decrease of Labor’s share. 
From 1923 to 1925 prices increase 
more than production. This fact sug- 
gests that for the period from 1923 
to 1925 in contrast to that from 1921 
to 1923 the maladjustment of wages 
to prices rather than to production is 
at least partly responsible for the de- 
crease of Labor’s share. 
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II. BREAD AND OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS 















































Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 

earners facture 
1904..} 81,278 | $43,172,262 |$113,593,943 
1909. .| 100,216 59,351,386 | 158,831,181 
1914..| 124,052 76,866,613 | 217,635,557 
1919..| 141,592 | 158,237,059 | 438,656,907 
1921..| 148,500 | 198,938,825 | 491,357,652 
1923..| 162,613 | 214,578,951 | 548,385,812 
1925..| 160,411 | 219,606,219 | 600,178,007 

Money wage income Value added 

per wage-earner per wage-earner 
Year 

Dollars Index Dollars Index 
1904 531.17 100 1,397.60 | 100 
1909 592.23 111.5 | 1,584.89 113.4 
1914 619.63 116.7 | 1,754.39 125.5 
1919} 1,117.56 210.4 | 3,098.03 221.7 
1921| 1,339.66 252.2 | 3,308.81 236.7 
1923 | 1,319.57 | 248.4 | 3,372.34 | 241.3 
1925} 1,369.02 257.7 | 3,741.50 267.7 

Real wage income Labor’s share 

per wage-earner in the value added 
Year 

Dollars Index | Percent | Index 
1904} 531.17 100 38.0 100 
1909} 501.04 94.3 37.4 98.4 
1914; 458.65 86.3 35.3 92.9 
1919| 457.64 86.2 36.1 95.0 
1921| 579.44 109.1 40.5 106.6 
1923} 590.68 111.2 39.1 102.9 
1925} 602.30 | 113.4 36.6 96.3 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the food and 
kindred products industry as a whole, 
we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

















2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction 
(1914 exception), are smaller in 
intensity—— smaller increases and 
smaller decreases—in the industry 
than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 and from 1909 to 1914, 
reaching in the latter year its lowest 
level, 7.1 per cent below that of 
1904. From 1914 to 1919 and from 
1919 to 1921 the share increases, 
reaching in the latter year its highest 
level, 6.6 per cent above the 1904 
level. From 1921 to 1923 and from 
1923 to 1925 the share decreases 
again, being in 1925 3.7 per cent be- 
low the 1904 level. In the years fol- 
lowing 1904 the share is on the aver- 
age 1.3 per cent below the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 








— Industrial ; Single 

group industry 

SG iid sak aanine — 8.1 — 1.6 
i. + 1.6 — 5.5 
eee + 8.5 + 2.1 
ES fag oa nent +12.9 +11.6 
i skecceenns —11.3 — 3.7 
Eee — 7.2 — 6.6 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 49.6 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 31.1 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is materially greater in 
the industry manufacturing bread and 
bakery products than in the food and 
kindred products industrial group as 
a whole. 
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The real wage income of the single 
wage-earner decreases from 1904 to 
1909, from 1909 to 1914, and from 
1914 to 1919. It increases from 
1919 to 1921, from 1921 to 1923, 
and from 1923 to 1925. 

While Labor’s share decreased 
since 1921, real wages increased. 
Doubtless the real wage income 
would have increased more if Labor’s 
share had not decreased. It is 
worth while for unions to investigate 
why Labor’s share has - decreased. 
Although the real wage income of the 
wage-earners increased, it surely was 
not too high. An income of 1,369.02 
dollars is far from permitting a de- 
cent life for a family. 


III. CANNING AND PRESERVING 
































Number Value added 

Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facturing 
- 1904..| 56,944 | $16,336,352 | $47,318,640 
1909..| 59,968] 19,081,843 | 55,278,142 
1914..| 74,071 27,197 ,024 83,781,950 
1919..| 89,923 | 66,444,023 | 215,628,178 
1921..| 59,675 | 42,114,036 | 142,127,392 
1923..| 81,678 | 63,334,103 | 235,883,832 
1925..| 96,396 | 74,661,493 | 252,363,843 

Money wage income Value added 

per wage-earner per wage-earner 

Year} 

Dollars Index Dollars Index 

1904 286.88 | 100 830.97 | 100 
1909 318.20 | 110.9 921.79 | 110.9 
1914 367.18 | 128.0} 1,131.10] 136.1 
1919 738.90 | 257.6 | 2,397.92 | 288.6 
1921 705.72 | 246.0 | 2,381.69 | 286.6 
1923 775.41 | 270.3 | 2,887.97 | 347.5 
1925 774.53 | 270.0 | 2,617.99} 315.1 
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creases and decreases by points for 
Real wage income | + ge ~~ ¥ the industrial group as a whole and 
nla sie tele. vadenalbicems the single industry: 






































Year} 
Dollars | Index | Percent | Index ae Industrial | Single 
group industry 
1904| 286.88 | 100 34.5 | 100 
1909] 269.20 | 93.8 | 34.5 | 100.0 
1914 271.78 94.7 32.5 94.2 —— ee eee eee eee — 8.1 > 0.0 
1919] 302.58 | 105.5 | 30.8 | 90.3  TOm/ISIS.....--...-. ie) - 38 
1921} 305.24 | 106.4 | 29.6 | 85.8 [1919 ...-2e ere. +8.35 | - 69 
I, a ccabinonse 412.9 | — 3.5 
1923] 347.09 | 121.0 | 26.8 | 77.7  tpe/son 
1925} 340.75 | 118.8 | 29.6 | 85.8  1921/1923............ ~H.3 | ~$.! 
1923/1925.........05 -7.2 | +81 
If we compare Labor’s share in The total of these increases and 


this industry with that in the food decreases during the period under re- 
and kindred products industry as a view is 49.6 points for the industrial 
whole, we see: group as a whole and 30.4 points for 

1. That Labor’s share in 1904, the single industry. The security of 
1909, and 1914 is higher in the in- Labor’s share is much greater in the 
dustry than in the industrial group as_ industry concerned with canning and 
a whole, that the share is smaller in preserving than in the food and kin- 


1919, 1921, 1923, and 1925. dred products industrial group as a 
2. That the changes in the share whole. 
are different in direction and smaller The real wage income of the sin- 


in intensity—smaller increases and gle wage-earner decreases from 1904 
smaller decreases—in the industry to 1909, but increases from 1909 to 
than in the industrial group as a 1914, from 1914 to 1919, from 1919 
whole. to 1921, and from 1921 to 1923. It 
Labor’s share is stationary from decreases slightly from 1923 to 1925, 
1904 to 1909. Then it decreases being in the latter year 18.8 per cent 
from 1909 to 1914, from 1914 to above the 1904 level. 
1919, from 1919 to 1921, and from The development of the real wage 
1921 to 1923. In 1923 the share is jncome seems to be favorable. But 
22.3 per cent below the 1904 level. if we look at the money wage income 
From 1923 to 1925 the share rises, we see the terrible situation in this 
but is in 1925 still 14.2 per cent be- industry. In 1925 the average yearly 
low the 1904 level. During the whole money wage income of the single 
period from 1909 to 1925 the share wage-earner was 774.53 dollars. Of 
never reaches the 1904 level. Inthe course, nobody can live a decent life 
years following 1904 the share is on with such a low income. And then, 
the average 11.2 per cent below the Labor’s share decreased through so 
1904 level, much farther below than many years. ‘Why? A thorough re- 
that of the industry manufacturing organization of the industry is neces- 
bread and other bakery products. sary. And it is high time that Labor 
The following table shows the in- starts with the necessary investiga- 














tions which have to precede such a 


reorganization. 


IV. CONFECTIONERY 


LABOR’S SHARE IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 












































Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facture 
1904..| 36,239 | $11,699,257 | $38,276,911 
1909..| 44,638 15,615,388 | 53,645,140 
1914..| 51,610 | 20,643,633 | 59,992,997 
1919..| 76,493 | 54,461,057 | 195,292,412 
1921..| 61,004 | 50,210,101 | 139,925,610 
1923..| 63,485 | 54,881,549 | 163,537,071 
1925..| 63,600 55,234,527 | 173,648,774 
Money wage income Value added 
per wage-earner per wage-earner 
Year 
Dollars Index Dollars Index 
1904 322.84 | 100 1,056.24] 100 
1909 349.82 108.4 | 1,201.78 113.8 
1914 399.99 | 123.9] 1,162.43 | 110.1 
1919 711.97 | 220.5 | 2,553.08} 241.7 
1921 823.06 254.9 | 2,293.71 217.2 
1923 864.48 | 267.8 | 2,576.00} 243.9 
1925 868.47 | 269.0} 2,730.33 | 258.5 
Real wage income Labor’s share 


per wage-earner | in the value added 
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1. That Labor’s share is most of 
the time higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction 
(1919 exception), are greater in in- 
tensity—higher increases and deeper 
decreases—in the industry than in 
the industrial group as a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909. It increases from 1909 to 
1914, being in the latter year 12.4 
per cent above the 1904 level. It de- 
creases from 1914 to 1919 to a level 
by 8.8 per cent below that of 1904. 
It increases again from 1919 to 1921, 
reaching in 1921 a level which is 17.3 
per cent above that of 1904. From 
1921 to 1923 and from 1923 to 1925 
the share decreases. In the years fol- 
lowing 1904 the share is on the aver- 
age 5.0 per cent above the 1904 level, 
a comparatively high average in the 
industrial group. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 











Year} 

Dollars Ind P t | Ind Industrial Single 
= ndex er cen ndex Year ae Rar 
1904; 322.84 | 100 30.6 100 
1909} 295.96 91.7 29.1 95.1 eee — 8.1 — 4.9 
1914| 296.07 91.7 34.4 112.4 in ce enene + 1.6 +17.3 
1919} 291.55 90.3 27.9 91.2 a ee + 8.5 —21.2 
1921} 355.99 110.3 35.9 117.3 er +12.9 +26.1 
1923} 386.97 | 119.9 33.6 109.8 ae —11.3 — 7.5 
1925} 382.08 118.3 31.8 103.9 Ee — 7.2 — 5.9 

















If we compare Labor's share in 
this industry with that in the food 
and kindred products industry as a 
whole, we see: 














The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 49.6 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 82.9 points for 
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the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is very much smaller 
in the industry manufacturing confec- 
tioneries than in the food and kin- 
dred products industrial group as a 
whole. 

The real wage income decreases 
from 1904 to 1909. From 1909 to 
1914 it is stationary. From 1914 to 
1919 it decreases. From 1919 to 
1921 and from 1921 to 1923 it in- 
creases, while from 1923 to 1925 a 
small decrease occurs, lowering the 
real wage income to 18.3 per cent 
above the 1904 level. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1921 
to 1923 and from 1923 to 1925. The 
real wage income decreases from 1923 
to 1925. The yearly money wage in- 
come of the single wage-earner is in 
1925 868.47 dollars. Labor has to 
do all it can in order to improve the 
situation of the wage-earner in this 
industry. A thorough investigation 
is of the highest and most urgent 
importance. 
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V. Flour, FEED, AND OTHER GRAIN-MILL 
Propucts 
Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facturing 
1904..| 39,110 | $19,822,196 | $93,062,234 
1909..| 39,453 21,464,386 | 116,007,926 
1914..| 39,718 | 24,593,162 | 125,409,688 
1919..| 45,481 50,888,383 | 253,253,398 
1921..| 35,378 | 43,142,734] 185,930,411 
1923...) 35,194 41,704,297 | 162,605,916 
1925..| 31,988 | 39,700,239 | 172,635,847 













































Money wage income Value added 

per wage-earner per wage-earner 
Year 

Dollars Index Dollars Index 
1904 506.83 100 2,379.50 100 
1909 544.05 | 107.3 | 2,940.41 | 123.6 
1914 619.19 122.2 | 3,157.50 132.7 
1919| 1,118.89 220.8 | 5,568.33 234.0 
1921; 1,219.48 240.6 | 5,255.54 220.9 
1923| 1,184.98 233.8 | 4,620.27 194.2 
1925] 1,241.10 | 244.9] 5,396.89 | 226.8 

Real wage income Labor’s share 

per wage-earner | in the value added 
Year) 

Dollars Index | Percent | Index 
“an 
1904} 506.83 100 21.3 100 
1909} 460.28 90.8 18.5 86.9 
1914} 458.32 90.4 19.6 92.0 
1919; 458.19 90.4 20.1 94.4 
1921| 527.46 104.1 23.2 108.9 
1923} 530.43 104.7 25.6 120.2 
1925; 546.02 107.7 23.0 108.0 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the food 
and kindred products industry as a 
whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is smaller in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction 
(1923 exception), are somewhat 
smaller in intensity—smaller increases 
and smaller decreases—in the indus- 
try than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909, being in the latter year 13.1 
per cent below the 1904 level. The 
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share increases, from 1909 to 1914, 
from 1914 to 1919, from 1919 to 
1921, and from 1921 to 1923. In 
1923 the share is 20.2 per cent above 
the 1904 level. From 1923 to 1925 
the share decreases, being in the lat- 
ter year 8.0 per cent above the 1904 
level. In the years following 1904 
the share is on the average 1.7 per 
cent above the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and the 
single industry : 








Y Industrial Single 
ear : 

group industry 
eee — 8.1 — 3.1 
re ae + 1.6 + 5.1 
I ans dence ava niarsil + 8.5 + 2.4 
ee +12.9 +14.5 
a —11.3 +11.3 
PS 6 ence eene — 7.2 —12.2 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 49.6 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 48.6 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is a little greater in 
the industry concerned with the manu- 
facture of flour, feed, and other 
grain-mill products than in the food 
and_ kindred .products industrial 
group as a whole. 

The real wage income of the single 
wage-earner decreases from 1904 to 
1909 and from 1909 to 1934. From 
1914 to 1919 it remains stationary. 
From 1919 to 1921, from 1921 to 
1923, and from 1923 to 1925 it in- 
creases, but not very much. During 
the period following 1904 it is on the 
average below the 1904 level. 

Labor’s share decreased from 
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1923 to 1925, the real wage income 
is in 1925 only by 7.7 per cent higher 
than in 1904. Why? Labor should 


investigate 


the 


situation and 


see 


whether there is no economic pos- 
sibility of increasing Labor’s share. 


VI. SLAUGHTERING AND MEat PACKING 























Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facturing 
1904..| 74,134 | $40,326,972 |$108,057,655 
1909..} 87,813 | 50,404,454 | 164,106,355 
1914..| 98,832 | 62,135,722 | 210,302,766 
1919. .| 160,996 | 209,489,263 | 463,361,081 
1921..| 117,042 | 152,902,633 | 332,743,770 
1923..| 132,792 | 167,569,106 | 409,793,899 
1925..| 120,422 | 159,355,189 | 425,093,856 
Money wage income Value added 


per wage-earner 


per wage-earner 











Year 

Dollars Index Dollars Index 
1904 543.97 100 1,457.59 100 
1909 574.00 105.5 | 1,868.82 128.2 
1914 628.70 115.6 | 2,127.88 146.0 
1919; 1,301.21 239.2 | 2,878.09 197.5 
1921/ 1,306.39 | 240.2 | 2,842.94 195.1 
1923; 1,261.89 232.0 | 3,085.98 211.7 
1925| 1,323.31 243.3 | 3,530.03 242.2 














Labor’s share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 








Year| 

Dollars Index Per cent Index 
1904} 543.97 100 ee 100 
1909; 485.62 89.3 30.7 82.3 
1914; 465.36 85.5 29.5 79.1 
1919| 532.85 98.0 45.2 121.2 
1921 565.05 103.9 46.0 123.3 
1923| 564.86 103.8 40.9 109.7 
1925| 582.19 107.0 37.5 100.5 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the food and 
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kindred products industry as a whole, 
we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not different in direction 
(1914 exception), are greater in in- 
tensity—higher increases and deeper 
decreases—in the industry than in the 
industrial group as a whole. 

As in the industrial group as a 
whole, so also in the single industry 
the share decreases from 1904 to 
1909. In contrast to the group as a 
whole, the share.decreases again from 
1909 to 1914 and is in the latter year 
20.9 per cent below thé 1904 level. 
From 1914 to 1919 the share in- 
creases extraordinarily, reaching a 
level of 21.2 per cent above that of 
1904. From 1919 to 1921 the share 
increases a little, but declines from 
1921 to 1923 and from 1923 to 1925, 
being in the latter year almost down 
to the 1904 level. In the years fol- 
lowing 1904 the share is on the aver- 
age 2.7 per cent above the 1904 
level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 
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Industrial | Single 

Year group industry 
Serer — 8.1 —17.7 
Se ere + 1.6 — 3.2 
SSR ee + 8.5 +42.1 
ee +12.9 + 2.1 
RE —11.3 —13.6 
pa itbienigeion — 7.2 9.2 















The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 49.6 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 87.9 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share in the industry con- 
cerned with slaughtering and meat 
packing is not much more than half 
as great as that in the food and kin- 
dred products industrial group as a 
whole; it is smaller than in any in- 
dustry embraced by this industrial 
group. 

The real wage income of the single 
wage-earner decreases from 1904 to 
1909 and from 1909 to 1914. It in- 
creases from 1914 to 1919 and 1919 
to 1921, decreases from 1921 to 1923 
and increases again from 1923 to 
1925. On the average it is below 
the 1904 level. Something has to 
be done. Either Labor’s share has 
to be increased or the efficiency of 
the work so that an unchanged share 
means an increased income for the 
single worker because of the compara- 
tive increase of the industry’s in- 
come. 


Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 


I. Tae Group Aas A WHOLE 








Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facture 

In thousands | In thousands 
of dollars of dollars 
1904..| 285,564 148 , 566 268 , 306 
1909. .| 342,989 189 , 345 348 , 680 
1914..| 335,824 206 , 084 377 , 883 
1919..| 300,817 331,029 682,351 
1921..| 252,990 307 ,064 604 , 833 
1923..| 351,692 453,567 989 , 648 
353 ,036 467 ,012 1,037 , 225 
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of goods and the index of prices of 
products, we will find: from 1921 to 
1923 and from 1923 to 1925 produc- 
tion increases, while during the same 
time prices of products decrease. 
This fact suggests that the malad- 
justment of wages to production 
rather than to prices is at least partly 
responsible for the decrease of La- 
bor’s share. 














II. CEMENT ei # 
Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facture 
1904..| 17,478 | $8,814,077 | $17,658,009 
1909..| 26,775 15,319,662 33, 861 , 664 
1914..| 27,916} 18,192,282] 49,769,646 
1919..| 25,524] 33,194,920] 95,755,110 
1921..) 26,231 34,415,677 | 101,267,292 
1923..| 35,091 | 49,707,992 | 163,331,750 
1925..| 38,437} 53,911,519 | 186,726,101 








Labor’s share in the 
value added 
Year 
Per cent Index 
NS Pe ain aka cane ee 55.4 100 
a pice a ssantue an 54.3 98.0 
Ed tei a aiiaaicsied kw cal 54.5 98.4 
Eevee 48.5 87.5 
Nd cai et ava is weed 50.8 91.7 
Re cate tine cues xed 45.8 82.7 
a ee 45.0 81.2 
Value added} Production Prices 
Year | by manufac.| of goods. | of products. 
Index Index Index 
1904. 100 100 100 
1909. 130.0 132.2 98.3 
1914. 140.8 143.9 97.8 
1919. 254.3 126.7 200.7 
1921. 225.4 118.3 190.5 
1923. 368.9 197.2 187.1 
1925. 386.6 227.0 170.3 














Labor’s share in the product of the 
industry concerned with the manu- 
facture of stone, clay and glass prod- 
ucts declines from 1904 to 1909. 
From 1909 to 1914 the share in- 
creases a trifle, but decreases again 
deeply from 1914 to 1919. Again, 
from 1919 to 1921, the share in- 
creases a little and decreases deeply 
from 1921 to 1923. From 1923 to 
1925 the share continues to decrease, 
reaching its lowest level, 18.8 per 
cent below that of 1904. During 
the whole time under review, after its 
first decline, the share never again 
reaches the 1904 level. In the years 
following 1904 the share is on the 
average 10.1 per cent below the 1904 
level. 

Of practical importance today is 
the decline of the share since 1921. 
If we look at the index of production 




















Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 




















Year 

Dollars Index Dollars Index 
1904 504.30} 100 1,010.30; 100 
1909 572.16} 113.5 | 1,264.67 125.2 
1914 651.68 | 129.2 | 1,782.84] 176.5 
1919 | 1,300.54 | 257.9 | 3,751.57 | 371.3 
1921 | 1,312.02 | 260.2 | 3,860.60 | 382.1 
1923 | 1,416.55 | 280.9 | 4,654.52 | 460.7 
1925 | 1,402.59 | 278.1 | 4,857.98 | 480.8 

Real wage income Labor’s share 


per wage-earner | in the value added 








Year 

Dollars Index | Percent | Index 
1904} 504.30 100 49.9 100 
1909; 484.06 96.0 45.2 90.6 
1914| 482.37 95.7 36.6 73.3 
1919} 532.57 105.6 34.7 69.5 
1921} 567.48 112.5 34.0 68.1 
1923| 634.09 125.7 30.4 60.9 
1925} 617.07 122.4 28.9 57.9 
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If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the stone, 
clay, and glass products manufactur- 
ing industries as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is lower in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share 
are twice different in direction (in 
1914 and in 1921) and greater in in- 
tensity—deeper decreases—in the in- 
dustry than in the industrial group as 
a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909, from 1909 to 1914, from 
1914 to 1919, from 1919 to 1921, 
from 1921 to 1923, and from 1923 
to 1925. In 1925 the share is 42.1 per 
cent below the 1904 level. In the 
years following 1904 the share is on 
the average 29.9 per cent below the 
1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 





Industrial 
group 





1909/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 28.0 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 42.1 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is materially lower in 
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the industry concerned with the manu- 
facture of cement than in the stone, 
clay, and glass products manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole. 

The real wage income of the single 
wage-earner declines from 1904 to 
1909 and from 1909 to 1914. It in- 
creases from 1914 to 1919, from 
1919 to 1921, and from 1921 to 
1923. From 1923 to 1925 a de- 
crease occurs. In the latter year the 
real wage income is 22.4 per cent. 
above the 1904 level. 

Of highest importance is the con- 
tinuous decline of Labor’s share. 
Not only is the decline continuous, it 
also amounts to very much. Since 
at the same time real wages developed 
comparatively favorably, the situa- 
tion seems to be the following: 
wages increased but production and 
prices combined increased more than 
wages. Organized Labor should in- 
vestigate to what degree wages ought 
to be increased and to what degree 
prices ought to be decreased to the 
advantage of all consumers. The 
decrease of Labor’s share is very 
alarming in this industry. 


III. Marsie, SLATE, AND STONE WoRE 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture * 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





1904... 
1909.. 
1914.. 
1919.. 
1921.. 
1923.. 
1925.. 





51,110 
65 ,603 
54,891 
325768 
30, 260 
40,056 
36,575 





$31,899,300 
42,546,384 
37,960,517 
38,354,822 
44,135,464 
61,599,519 
59,592,678 





$56,592,246 
74,264,570 
67,325,407 
78,231,041 
81,534,608 
120,765,135 
122,049,386 





“Paid for contract work” deducted. 
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Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





100 100 
103.9 
110.8 
187.5 
233.7 
246.4 
261.1 


624.13 
648.54 
691.56 
1,170.50 
1,458.54 
1,537.84 
1,629.33 


1,107.26 
1,132.03 
1,226.53 
2,387.42 
2,694.47 
3,014.91 
3,336.96 














Labor’s share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Percent | Index 





100 

101.6 

100.0 
87.1 
95.9 
90.4 
86.5 


100 
87.9 
82.0 
76.8 

101.1 

110.3 

114.9 


624.13 
548.68 
$11.89 
479.32 
630.86 
688.38 
716.82 


1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 


ted Pain 
Se koOAGSs 
oor > Ww > 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the stone, 
clay, and glass products manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole, we see: 


1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share 
are twice different in direction (in 
1909 and in 1914) and greater in in- 
tensity—higher increases and deeper 
decreases—in the industry than in the 
industrial group as a whole. 

Labor’s share increases from 1904 
to 1909. It decreases from 1909 to 
1914, down to the 1904 level. The 
decrease continues from 1914 to 
1919, bringing.the level down to 12.9 
per cent below that of 1904. From 
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1919 to 1921 the share increases but 
does not reach the 1904 level. From 
1921 to 1923 and from 1923 to 1925 
the share decreases, being in the lat- 
ter year 13.5 per cent below the 1904 
level. In the years following 1904 
the share is on the average 6.4 below 
the 1904 level; very low, but much 
higher than in the cement industry. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry. 





Industrial 
group 





1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 28.0 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 34.3 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is somewhat lower in 
the industry concerned with the manu- 
facture of marble, slate and stone 
work than in the stone, clay, and glass 
products manufacturing industry as 
a whole. 

The real wage income of the single 
wage-earner declines from 1904 to 
1909, from 1909 to 1914, and from 
1914 to 1919, being in the latter year 
23.2 per cent below the 1904 level. 
It increases from 1919 to 1921, from 
1921 to 1923, and from 1923 to 
1925, being in the latter yyear 14.9 
per cent above the 1904 level. 

Of practical importance today is 
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the decline of Labor’s share since 
1921. Labor should investigate 
whether prices are too high or what 
else is the reason for this decline. 


IV. Tue Cray-Propucts INDUSTRIES 





Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 
earners facture 





1904..| 118,449 | $53,823,670 |$102,444,893 
1909..| 132,696 | 66,892,079 | 123,248,358 
1914..| 126,887 | 71,573,748 | 118,109,317 
1919..| 104,849 | 108,076,363 | 195,059,917 
1921..| 97,217 | 109,081,494 | 185,043,716 
1923..| 139,547 | 170,479,309 | 310,890,929 
1925..| 139,313 | 173,896,352 | 310,869,605 

















Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 
Year 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





1904 454.40 00 864.89 | 100 

1909 504.10 10.9 928.80 | 107.4 
1914 564.07 | 124.1 930.82 | 107.6 
1919 | 1,030.78 | 226.8 | 1,860.39 | 215.1 
1921 1,122.04 246.9 | 1,903.41 | 220.1 
1923 | 1,221.66 | 268.9 | 2,227.86 | 257.6 
1925 | 1,248.24 | 274.7 | 2,231.45 | 258.0 














Labor’s share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 
Year 





Dollars Index | Percent | Index 
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1904; 454.40 100 52.4 100 

1909 | 426.48 93.9 54.3 103.6 
1914| 417.52 91.9 60.6 115.6 
1919} 422.10 92.9 55.4 105.7 
1921; 485.31 106.8 58.9 112.4 
1923} 546.85 120.3 54.8 104.6 
1925; 549.16 120.9 55.9 106.7 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the stone, 
clay, and glass products manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole, we see: 






1. That the share of Labor is, with 
the exception of the years 1904 and 
1909, during the period under review, 
higher in the industry than in the in- 
dustrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share 
are twice different in direction (in 
1909 and in 1925) and greater in 
intensity—higher increases—in the 
industry than in the industrial group 
as a whole. 

Labor’s share increases from 1904 
to 1909, and continues so from 1909 
to 1914, reaching in the latter year 
a level by 15.6 per cent higher than 
that in 1904. From 1914 to 1919 
the share decreases, but increases 
again from 1919 to 1921, being in 
the latter year 12.4 per cent above 
the 1904 level. From 1921 to 1923 
the share decreases materially to a 
level only by 4.6 per cent higher than 
that of 1904. From 1923 to 1925 
the share increases a little. In the 
years following 1904 the share is on 
the average 8.1 per cent above the 
1904 level, extraordinarily high com- 
pared with the average for the cement 
industry, which is 29.9 per cent be- 
low the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 











—— Industrial | Single 

group industry 

ER: an cb eaee ge — 2.0 + 3.6 
a + 0.4 +12.0 
Se —10.9 — 9.9 
I soc oeseceee + 4.2 + 6.7 
ee — 9.0 — 7.8 
|”. ere — 1.5 + 2.1 
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The total of these increases and de- 
creases during the period under re- 
view is 28.0 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 42.1 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is materially lower in 
the industry concerned with the manu- 
facture of clay products than in the 
stone, clay, and glass products manu- 
facturing industry as a whole. 

The real wage income of the single 
wage-earner ‘declines from 1904 to 
1909 and from 1909 to 1914. It in- 
creases from 1914 to 1919 a trifle, 
very much from 1919 to 1921 and 
from 1921 to 1923 and again a little 
from 1923 to 1925, being in the lat- 
ter year 20.9 per cent above the 1904 
level. 

Labor’s share is comparatively 
high, real wages developed compara- 
tively favorably, but the money wage 
income, $1,248.24 in 1925, is small, 
and interested unions should investi- 
gate how this income could be in- 
creased, considering all other ways, 
before advocating a price increase. 











V. GLass 

Number Value added 
Year | of wage- | Total wages by manu- 

earners facture 
1904..| 63,969 | $37,288,148 | $53,462,476 
1909..| 68,911 39,299,624 | 59,975,704 
1914..| 74,502 | 48,655,819 77 ,068 ,515 
1919..| 77,520 | 87,526,625 | 171,103,956 
1921..| 54,748 | 68,224,248 | 127,434,903 
1923..| 73,335 89,897,948 | 196,183,149 
1925..| 69,371 86,735,571 | 182,306,988 

















‘ 
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Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 








Year 

Dollars Index Dollars Index 
1904 582.91 100 835.76 100 ~ 
1909 570.30 97.8 870.34 104.1 
1914 653.08 112.0 | 1,034.45 123.8 
1919 | 1,129.08 193.7 | 2,207.22 264.1 
1921 | 1,246.15 | 213.8 | 2,327.66] 278.5 
1923 | 1,225.85 210.3 | 2,675.16 | 320.1 
1925 | 1,250.31 214.5 | 2,628.00 | 314.4 














Labor’s share 
in the value added 


» | Real wage income 
per wage-earner 








Year 

Dollars Index | Per cent Index 
1904; 582.91 100 69.7 100 
1909 | 482.49 82.8 65.5 94.0 
1914} 483.40 82.9 63.1 90.5 
1919| 462.36 79.3 51.2 73.5 
1921} 538.99 92.5 53.5 76.8 
1923| 548.72 94.1 45.8 65.7 
1925; 550.07 94.4 47.6 68.3 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the stone, 
clay, and glass products manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review (1923 exception) is higher in 
the industry than in the industrial 
group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share 
are twice different in direction (in 
1914 and in 1925) and greater in in- 
tensity—higher increases and deeper 
decreases—in the industry than in the 
industrial group as a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909 and continues so from 1909 
to 1914, and from 1914 to 1919, in 
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which latter year the share is 26.5 
per cent below the 1904 level. From 
1919 to 1921 the share increases a 
little, but decreases again from 1921 
to 1923, being in the latter year 34.3 
per cent below the 1904 level. A 
small increase occurs from 1923 to 
1925. In the years following 1904 
the share is on the average 21.9 per 
cent below the 1904 level, which very 
low standard in this industrial group 
is only surpassed in the cement in- 
dustry. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry : 














: | Industrial| Single 

Year i group industry 
a eee :.| — 2.0 — 6.0 
ee + 0.4 — 3.5 
| :.| —10.9 —17.0 
eee | + 4.2 + 3.3 
ee ‘.. — 9.0 —11.1 
BEE 6 6 i002006 | — 1.5 + 2.6 
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The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 28.0 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 43.5 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is materially lower in 
the industry concerned with the manu- 
facture of glass than in the stone, 
clay, and glass products manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole. 

The real wage income of the single 
wage-earner declines from 1904 to 
1909, rises a trifle from 1909 to 
1914, and declines again from 1914 
to 1919. From 1919 to 1921, from 
1921 to 1923, and from 1923 to 1925 
increases occur, but do not lift the 
real income to the 1904 level. 

Although rising a little from 1923 
to 1925, Labor’s share is unusually 
low. Although rising a little from 
1923 to 1925 the real wage income is 
unusually low. By all means, some- 
thing has to be done, to improve the 
wage-earner’s position. Careful in- 
vestigations of the glass industry are 
an urgent necessity. 




















LEGAL INFORMATION 


INJUNCTION AGAINST THE MINERS 


LEGAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


America has been engaged in a 

bitter struggle to maintain Amer- 
ican standards of living for its mem- 
bers and to preserve the organization 
itself. This is particularly true in the 
bituminous fields of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Virginia and 
Iowa. Over 250,000 mine workers 
have been either locked out or are 
on strike since April, 1927. 

While the bitterness of the opera- 
tors has been severe in all the dis- 
tricts outlined above, it has been 
viciously so in the coal fields of Cen- 
tral and Western Pennsylvania, and 
certain sections of West Virginia and 
Ohio, these fields comprising what has 
been known as the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict. 

In this district the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company repudiated the Jacksonville 
agreement in 1926, long before it 
would have naturally expired. It 
then proceeded to import men to take © 
the places of its employees, who were 
insisting upon compliance with the 
contract covering wages and condi- 
tions then in effect. After the expira- 
tion of the Jacksonville agreement 
several other coal companies joined 
with the Pittsburgh Coal Company in 
a policy of extermination of the 
union, and the importation of strike- 
breakers, to be used in the non-union 
operation of the properties of these 
companies. 


Ta= United Mine Workers of 
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As is usual in mining camps the 
houses are owned by the company, 
and the miners lease them from it. 
In the present case the operators have 
attempted to evict the miners from 
the houses in which they have been 
living and have indeed been success- 
ful in some instances. In others, 
however, the occupants have resorted 
to the courts and where judgment 
was against them have sought to 
carry the cases to a higher court. 
Where this policy has been followed 
it has been necessary to file an ap- 
peal bond, and such bonds have been 
taken out through the National 
Surety Company. The injunction 
sought has asked that the miners be 
restrained from continuing such ap- 
peals, and that the National Surety 
Company be restrained from becom- 
ing surety upon such bonds. ‘The ex- 
act language of the section is: 


“Forbidding and restraining The 
National Surety Company from con- 
tinuing as or becoming surety upon 
said appeal bonds and from other- 
wise enabling or assisting said de- 
fendants, or former employees of 
plaintiff to occupy such properties.” 


Another section seeks to restrain 
the miners from 


“continuing by any means whatever 
to exclude plaintiff (The Pittsburgh 
Coal Company) from the possession 
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or resumption of possession of said 
miners’ houses or from instituting, 
maintaining, continuing or proceed- 
ing with any litigation, process, ap- 
peal, error proceeding or other ex- 
pedient or devise to exclude plaintiff 
from the possession of said houses; 
continuing to encourage and abet said 
former employees of plaintiff in the 
continuing breach of their contracts 
of lease; and from furnishing any in- 
demnity or continuing to maintain any 
indemnity already furnished in sup- 
port of any such appeals or proceed- 
ings.” 

Picketing and parading are forbid- 
den by the terms of the injunction 
and the bill of complaint asks that the 
strike be called off at once. No other 
interpretation can be placed upon 
these words: 


“Forbidding and restraining the 
defendants from taking any further 
steps of any kind in the execution of 
their plan to keep plaintiff’s mines 
closed and or in reduced operation 
or to prevent the shipment of plain- 
tiff’s product in interstate commerce; 
or to do any other act or thing to 
effectuate said conspiracy.” 


It has been held that coal mining is 
not interstate commerce and if a 
strike by a miners union, either local 
or national in scope, is to be con- 
sidered a conspiracy in violation of 
the interstate commerce laws, then 
indeed involuntary servitude will de- 
scend upon this industry. The fact 
that coal is destined for shipment to 
other states cannot make a strike in 
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this industry a vidlation of interstate 
commerce laws. The primary pur- 
pose of such a strike is the maintain- 
ing of working and living conditions, 
and if the volume of coal entering 
interstate commerce is curtailed, it 
is an incidental result and can not be 
illegal. 

An attempt is being made to starve 
the miners into submission. As 
all know the Miners’ International 
Union has maintained for many 
years a splendid system of benefits, 
for use in just such controversies as 
this. Money, food and clothing are 
furnished to the striking members 
and their families. But this would 
all be stopped if-the efforts of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company are success- 
ful. Another section of the injunc- 
tion would prohibit all this. 

Clause “G” of the bill of com- 
plaint asks that the miners be en- 
joined: 


“from aiding or assisting any other 
pérson or persons to commit or at- 
tempt to commit any of the acts 
herein enjoined; and from disbursing 
or distributing any further sums of 
money or other property in further 
execution of said conspiracy; and 
from aiding, counseling, advising or 
abetting any person or persons in 
occupying the houses of plaintiff de- 
scribed in this bill and from supply- 
ing money, property or indemnity to 
effectuate or aid in such occupation, 
detention or withholding.” 


Damages in the sum of one million 
and a half dollars are also asked. 














ARIZONA 


Tuscon—N. W. Wolfe: 

Our Central Labor Union has not made any 
plans for the coming year. Building trades 
crafts are very weak; carpenters and painters 
have the largest unions here. Efforts are being 
made to reorganize the clerks in the retail 
stores. Culinary workers are adding to their 
membership; carpenters and painters are mak- 
ing smatl gains. Organization is needed in 
the copper mines, smelters and refining plants, 
automobile factories and flour mills. 


ARKANSAS 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

Organization is needed among the coopers, 
auto mechanics and firefighters. The latter are 
about ready to organize. None of the local 
unions pay unemployment benefits. 


CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim.—C. E. McCulloch. 

Our central body is trying to have all locals 
affiliate with it and to help the smaller unions 
to build up their membership. We are also 
trying to win and retain the respect of the 
public. Organization is needed among building 
tradesmen, fruit packers, oil workers and com- 
mon laborers. All unions conduct educational 
enterprises for their members. Membership 
has increased in the locals about 50 per cent. 
While no new unions have been organized, sev- 
eral of the old ones have been revived. 


San Diego.—E. H. Dowell: 

We are putting on a ball November 3 to 
raise funds for organizing purposes. Special 
lighting effects and acts from local theaters, to- 
gether with other novelties, will make this the 
big event of the year. Organization is needed 
among the chauffeurs, fish cannery workers and 
laundry employees. Our central body is en- 


deavoring to engage speakers once or twice a 
month to speak on current events, old-age pen- 
sions, etc. 


Conditions are such that we are 
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endeavoring to persuade the hundreds of work- 
ers congregating here to move on while they 
have the money to do so, rather than inducing 
them to join organizations unable to care for 
their present membership. We have just about 
held our own in union membership. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs.—Elmer L. Perrin: 

It is hoped during the coming winter to have 
at least three or four label promotional meetings 
and we hope to have members of the Denver 
League assist us. Cooks and waiters, teamsters 
and truck drivers, bakery workers and retail 
clerks need organization. The Labor College, 
which is sponsored by The Federated Trades 
Council, opened October -11 with more than 200 
pupils. Various phases of educational work 
among the laboring people are topics before 
the meetings of the central body and arouse 
much interest. Prospects are good for the or- 
ganization of the meat cutters. Union mem- 
bership has increased during the past year. 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Building is slack at this period of the year 
in Colorado and there are plenty of building 
tradesmen to care for future contracts. The 
sugar industry is giving employment to a large 
number of men at this time. These factories 
operate on an eight-hour basis, seven days per 
week and employ three shifts of eight hours 
each. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
has opened its rail mill at Pueblo and has em- 
ployed 500 additional men. As a result of the 
constant agitation that organized labor has 
carried on among the coal miners of Colorado 
they are beginning to talk organization. This 
caused the Colorado coal operators to increase 
the pay of these unorganized miners to $6.20 
per day, an increase of about 68 cents per day 
for day work and 4 cents per ton for loaders 
and diggers. Felix Pogliano, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of District No. 15, U. M. W. of A, has 
been conducting an active organization cam- 
paign among the coal miners of Fremont County 
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More than twenty million 
families see the Celotex home- 
building advertisements every 
month. This powerful campaign 
has created new interest in home 
ownership. 
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The Union and Human Freedom 
William Green 


_ Equity Power and Its Abuse 
Andrew Furuseth 


Union-Management Cooperation on the Pittsburgh 
| Railways Company 
P. J. McGrath 


VOL: 34, No-12 
Twenty Cents a Copy 
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Wren you re 
at work, you want your 
tools where you can lay 


your hands on them. 


And when you bathe, 
it’s equally important to 
have a soap that stays 
where you can. see it, 
reach it, leave it and 
find it. 

Use Ivory Soap—“it 

floats.” 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


IVORY SOAP 


90/,..% Pure—NEVER HIDES 
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“My Indigestion 
Simply Disappeared” 


we 


“As a fireman I am on call for duty at irregular hours,” 
writes Francis J. O’Hare, Jersey City, New Jersey. “Natu- 
rally my meals are irregular, too. . . . Yet it is abso- 
lutely essential to keep in tip-top physical condition. 


“I became run down. Indigestion set in. To add to my 
discomfort, I began to suffer periodically from painful skin 
eruptions. 


“Nothing seemed to do me any good. I was miserable. 
I would go home from work ‘all in’, good for nothing. — 
One day a friend in the Engine House advised me to eat 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I began. 


“Those three cakes of Yeast absolutely put me on my feet. 
My indigestion simply disappeared. And, best of all, the 
skin trouble from which I had suffered for so long cleared 
up almost as though by magic. Today I feel as I haven’t 
felt in fifteen years. I awake every morning active, alert, 
and full of ‘pep’.” 


Fleischmann’s Yeast keeps your intestines clean and 
active. Your elimination becomes regular and more com- 
plete. Gradually your blood clears, your skin freshens, your 
digestion again becomes normal. 


Eat three cakes each day regularly, one before each meal. 
Eat it plain in small pieces, dissolved in hot (not scalding) 
or cold water, or take it any way you prefer. Start today. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


At your grocer’s 




















Here you can see the differ- 
ence in width between the 
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Remember that “pet” saw of 
the old-time carpenter? 


T was a Disston, of course, and he 

bought it when he started to learn 
his trade. He swore there wasn’t a saw 
on earth that could equal it for fast, 
easy cutting. 


Filed hundreds of times, the blade 
had grown narrower and the weight 
lighter, so it ran easier and was kind 
to that good carpenter’s arm. 


Now, today, you can buy a saw de- 
signed purposely for modern sawing— 
the new Disston Lightweight. 


It is narrower, like the old-timer’s 
pet Disston. 


It is lighter, saving your muscle on 
every stroke. 


It has the hang, feel and balance 
that only Disston can give you. 





If you are using only wide blades, 
try a Disston Lightweight—the lighter, 
easier-running saw. 


The Disston Lightweight gives you 
what you want: Disston steel, temper, 
taper, balance. You need one for the 
kind of work you do today. 


Get the Disston Saw you have always 
used in a Lightweight Disston modei: 
D-8, No. 12, D-20, D-23, No. 16, No. 
7, etc. Your hardware merchant can 
supply them. If he does not have your 
favorite, write us, mentioning his name. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Makers of “The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 
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STEEL 
A Sine Christmas Present 


This is the finest and best Hand 
Saw the great Atkins factories can 
produce. It is made from Silver 
Steel, Atkins exclusive formula, 
therefore, it will cut faster, 
stay sharp longer, and out- 
wear any other saw. It is 
two way taper-ground by 
Atkins patented process, 
and ee green 
or avetlumber with ease 
and precision. 

Buy “HIM” this 
saw for Christmas. 
































Ask for the Four Hundred 


or Four Hundred and One 


The Number Four Hundred can be 
obtained from your hardware dealer 

in regular width skew back or in narrow 
ship pattern skew back. The Four 
Hundred and One is a straight back saw, 
furnished in regular width as well as in 
narrow ship pattern. 

THE FINEST ON EARTH 

If you want to obtain the best saws that money and skill 
can produce, buy the above saws fitted with Improved 
Perfection Handles of rosewood, piano finish with nickel 
plated screws—prevent wrist strain. 


Send us twenty-five cents in coin or stamps for 
high grade nail apron; mention this ad and ask for 
miniature hand saw watch charm, also Saw Sense, 
the book of facts. Address your letter to our 
Indianapolis factory. 


E. C. ATKINS @ COMPANY 


Established 1857 The Silver Steel Saw People 
Home Office and Factory: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Machine Knife Factory: Canadian Factory: 
LANCASTER, N. Y. HAMILTON, ONT. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 








































Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 
Chicago New York Seattle 
Memphis Portland Vancouver, B. C, 


Minneapolis Paris, France 
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/Any woman who 
turns a wringe er rig 
doing what a notor 

o> For DY cent 
ean do tor 2% cents 
an hour 


Your electrical company or dealer . 
. Let this monogram guide you 
will show you a hundred other in the selection of electric 
household appliances. You can 


ways in which a few cents’ worth of find it, if you look, on nearly 


every type of labor-saver that 


electricity can lessen your work and electrical dealers sell. It is a 


guarantee of quality and a 


increase the comfort of your home. symbol of service. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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— 
youre going to have an old man 
on your hands 


—that man is going to be yourself. Is he go 
ing to sit back and enjoy the comforts and 
leisure which you have been hoping to provide 
for him? Or will he have to keep on with only 
a vision of weary years before him? 

With the help of the Cities Service plan for in- 
vestment and re-investment, you can begin now to 
provide for your future comfort and well being. If 
you will send the coupon below, you will learn how 
regular monthly investments in Cities Service com- 
mon stock—yielding about 8% % at its present price 
and dividend rate—can build you a small fortune. 

You will also learn how the Cities Service practice 
of paying dividends monthly enables you to com- 
pound your income monthly—thus bringing your 
day of financial independence much nearer. 





oe nl The coupon will also bring you 
i 1 ho full information about the huge 
HENTR | screet, New York on public utility and petroleum 
e business of the $650,000,000 
Cities Service organization. 


Clip and mail it. 
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AN AGE OF 
CAUTION 


Man’ s genius has not only 
devised methods for more 
rapid and more efficient 
production, but it has gone 
further and contrived 
many safeguards against 
reverses. 


Outstanding among these lat- 
ter is life insurance. 


There are hazards of everyday 
life which can not be antici- 
pated, many of which take a 
provider from a family with- 
out the semblance of warning. 


This being true, the wise hus- 
band and father acquires ade- 
quate life insurance and makes 
certain of the security of his 
loved ones. 


Discuss it with your 
Prudential man. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Worthy 
of the best 


American 


Craftsmanship 


ANACONDA 
COPPER 


BRASS anp BRONZE 


AusfSron 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


speed 


The speed of the thoroughbred is 
reflected in the Mauretania — the 
world’s fastest liner. 


Combined with this express ser- 
vice is the same regal comfort and 
perfection of appointment which 
distinguishes Cunard ships the world 
over. 


SERVICES FROM NEW YORK 

To CHERBOURG and SOUTH. 
AMPTON by the Aquitania - Maure- 
tania - Berengaria. 

To + np arn pty A and LIVERPOOL 
by the Carinthia - Franconia - Scythia . 
Samaria + Laconia. 

To PLYMOUTH, HAVRE, LONDON 
by the Caronia. - Lancastria . 

uscania, 

To LONDONDERRY and GLASGOW 
by the Caledonia . Transylvania . Cali- 
fornia . Cameronia. 


Cunard *» Anchor 
Lines 


YOUR LOCAL AGENT or 




















25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is contrib- 


uting to American flying in very practical ways. One 
outstanding contribution is an immense program of 
n = marking air trails by guide marks painted on the roofs 


of its warehouses. 


When the need arises, with the expansion of com- 
mercial aviation, these may be illuminated as guides 


mar ks The Air Mail 
The Air Mail has conclusively disposed of any mis- 


givings about night flying. It has shown that not only 
is it practical and safe to fly at night when the right 


facilities are provided, but that there are atmospheric 

oO e and other advantages in night flying. 
It seems particularly appropriate that the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) should provide these land- 


e marks of the air. 
For years the signs of this Company have been fa- 
r miliar landmarks on all the highways and the byways 
of the ten great Middle Western States, and now this 
service is being extended to the air. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has developed 
gasoline and motor oil to meet the requirements of 
every type of automobile and has distributed these 
products where they could be obtained conveniently 
throughout the Middle West. 

Extending its service to meet the needs of transpor- 
tation in the air, the technical division of this Company 
has developed special gasolines and lubricating oils for 
airplanes. It is now supplying a large part of the 
gasoline and oil for aviation. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has pointed 
the way to motorists—furnishing free maps of the ten 
states—charting places of interest and beauty, publish- 
ing information about them, and giving their exact 
locations on motor highways. 

To point the way to aviators, by means of airway 
designation on the roofs of its warehouses, is but an 
expansion of this service. In the air, as well as on the 
land, the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) will act as 
a friendly guide. 

This Company is always found in the front rank of 
progress. In the early days it went ahead with the 
pioneers and helped to chart the uncharted prairies of 
the Middle West. 

Today this organization is going ahead with the 
ee of the air, helping to chart the uncharted 
skies. 

With the expansion of knowledge and scientific skill, 
the service of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is 
being expanded. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is contrib- 
uting to American flying, having demonstrated its prac- 
tical advantages in its own organization, because the 
management of this Company believes that commercial 
aviation is important to the welfare and prosperity of 
the thirty million people whom it serves. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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F you are seeking a bank that is big 
enough and friendly enough in spirit 
to welcome the modest account as well 
as the large one, we suggest that you 
give us an opportunity to demonstrate 
our interpretation of the words “Per- 
sonal Service.” 


Checking Department—Savings Department—Trust Department 
Safe Deposit Vaults—First Mortgage Real Estate Notes 


Conveniently Located at 14th and G Sts. N. W. 


THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


R. GOLDEN DONALDSON, President 




















Enjoy Christmas Music on theo 


BRUNSWICK 
PANATROPE 


HE Brunswick Panatrope is a new repro- 

ducing musical instrument designed ex- 
pressly to reproduce the new electrical records. 
Hear this remarkable instrument at any Bruns- 
wick dealer's. The Panatrope may be obtained 
combined in one cabinet with the 8-tube 
Radiola Super-heterodyne. Prices of the 
Brunswick Panatrope range from $90 to $1,275. 











THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. Chicago - New York In Canada, Toronto 
Branches in all principal cities 
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J PENNEY(O 


“where savings are greatest”’ 


December Is 
' the Last Month 
of Our 25” 
or Silver 
Year 




















The Workers of America 


—and the Wives and Families of Workers—are invited to 
help us celebrate the last month of our Silver Anniversary 


Year. 

You will find, at our Stores, a wealth of good things, 
Christmas stocks that fulfill to the limit our demand for 
Quality and your expectation of Value. 





Our own brands of Work Clothes | “Pgy-Day” 


Last Month —‘*Pay-Day” Overalls, ‘‘ Pay- O vera lls 
of Our Day’’ Work Shirts and “‘ Nation- ~ b 
Wide’? Work Suits—are Amer- $1.15 Mace 


25 Year ica’s leaders for Value. They Youths—98 cents 
carry the Union Label. Boys—89 cents 


A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year to You 
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HE swift success of Celotex 

is based on a universal need: 
low-cost comfort for homes. With 
the perfection of Celotex, any 
home can be cool in summer, warm 
in winter, easy and economical 
to heat. 

This vital appeal of Celotex is 
as fundamental as building itself. 
Modern living standards demand 
year ’round home comfort, and 
Celotex provides it at small cost. 
It hasalready been used in 195,000 
homes, but building statistics 
prove that 20,000,000 homes al- 
ready built, and 200,000 more 
built each year, need this extra 
protection. 

Positive proof of public approval 


Public demand 


has put production at 


1,000,000 
feet a day 


is shown by Celotex sales. In five 
short years the demand for Celo- 
tex has mounted to a million feet 
aday. To meet this ever-increas- 
ing market, production has multi- 
plied 29 times since 1922. Further 
expansion is safeguarded by a raw 
material supply that is practically 
unlimited. 

Such rapid nation-wide accept- 
ance firmly establishes Celotex as 
one of our soundest industries. 
The co-operation of the building 
trades has quickened its national 
acceptance. By pricing a one-time 
luxury to fit the popular purse, 
Celotex has gained, and is holding, 
a permanent position in Amer- 
ica’s home-building program. 
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''So much more 
vigor 


—when the 
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system 1s cleansed of 
potsons we all have 


O you know that poisons form all the 
time in your system? They get into 

the blood stream and so rob you of the 
vigor, life, youth and energy you should 
have. Hardly anyone escapes them. Food 
wastes accumulate and fermentation takes 
place. As many as 36 of these ever-form- 
ing poisons are already known to science. 


But nature has provided a natural sort of 
antidote. In a scientifically pure state this 
antidote is available to everybody under 
the trade name of Nujol. Nujol is a unique 
substance unlike anything else known to 
man. It cannot be absorbed by the body 
or any of the organs of the body. At the 
same time, it has an affinity for body 
poisons. It takes hold of them, absorbs 
them, and carries them out of the system 
safely and harmlessly. It also softens 


waste matter and brings about normal 
evacuation of the intestines. Gets rid of 
poisons, gets rid of food wastes, tends to 
heal and soothe irritated membranes. 
Contains no drugs or medicines. Abso- 
lutely harmless. 

Perfected by the Chemical Products Di- 
vision of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

Nujol contains no drugs or medicine. It’s 
in a class by itself. You can take it with 
perfect safety under any conditions. It 
won’t cause gas or griping pains, or affect 
the stomach or kidneys. 

Every corner druggist has Nujol. Make 
sure you get the genuine. Look for the 
Nujol bottle with the label on the back 
that you can read right through the bottle. 
Don’t delay, get Nujol today. 


Cs 
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INVESTMENT TO 
DECEMBER 51.1926 


GENERATING 
STATION INVESTMENT 


38.6% 





How the Utility Dollar is Invested 


NVESTORS who demand 
safety first favor public utility 
securities because they know 

that most of the money invested 
in this way goes into great perma- 
nent properties where it can be seen 
at work day and night, every day 
in the year. 


The recently published 1927 year 
book of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago illus- 
trates this fact with an 
interesting chart show- 
ing that 38 cents of 
every Edison dollar is 
invested in the Com- 
pany’s five inter-con- 
nected generating 
stations—the greatest 
steam-operated central 
station system, in fact, 
in the world. 





INVESTMENT BUDGET 
FOR 1927 





GENERATING 
STATIONS 


39.9 % 


= OISTRIBUTION 
SUBSTATIONS & 


271% 













A little more than 39 cents is 
similarly invested in the maze 
of underground cables which, 
with the Company's 99-sub- 
stations, comprises the distribu- 
tion system. 


During 1927 the Company is spending 
approximately $30,000,000 to keep its 
services in step with Chicago’s growing 
electrical requirements. The chart at 
tne right above shows that more than 
90% of this amount will be expended 
in additions to generating 
stations and in extensions 
of and improvements in 
transmission and distribu- 
tion systems. 


Dividends on the capital 
stock of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, 
one of many public utility 
companies which we 
represent, have been paid 
without interruption for 
38 years. 








Upon request we shall be glad to send you copy of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company 1927 Year Book. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Se. Louis Milwaukee Indianapolis Louisville 
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What Shall We Do Tonight? 


LL over the world, in fifty different lan- 

guages, folks are asking that question. 

In fifty different languages the answer usually 
is, “Let’s go to the movies.” 


Everybody likes the movies. Everybody 
goes. In New York City for instance, one out 
of every seven persons will see a motion pic- 
ture today. 


There’s only one reason for such popularity. 
The motion picture gives the kind of whole- 
some amusement that the entire family wants. 
You always get your money’s worth at a pic- 
ture show. 


‘‘Let’s Go to the Movies Tonight!’’ 





MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 


469 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Members of The Association are: 

Bray Productions, Inc. Kinogram Publishing Corp. 
Caddo Company, Inc. x i 
Cecil B. de Mille Corporation ay Sue, Can. 
Chadwick Productions, Inc. Ha — dee, Inc. sa 
Christie Film Company aramount Famous Lasky Corp. 
Distinctive Pictures Corp. Principal Pictures Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Company Producers Distributing Corp. 
Educational Film Exchanges, Inc. Hal Roach Studios 
4 Pictures Corporation Jos. M. Schenck Productions, Inc. 
a ee United Artists Corp. 
D. W. Griffith, Ine. Universal Pictures Corp. 
William S. Hart. Talmadge Producing Corp. 


Inspiration Pictures, Inc. Vitagraph, Inc. 
Buster Keaton Productions, Inc. Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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Thousands in 
Ownership 


Celotex advertising is stimulating building 
everywhere... Read how this benefits you 


?T“HOUSANDS of people are now con- 
sidering building. They are ready to 
act because they have the facts about 
home ownership, furnished by The Celo- 


tex Company through Celotex advertising. 


Never before has any manufacturer 
launched such a complete, well-organized 
and far-reaching drive to increase build- 
ing. Full page advertisements similar to 
those shown at left appear every month 
in The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and six other leading 
magazines. In addition 40 metropolitan 
newspapers help carry this home build- 
ing story to more than 20,000,000 fami- 
lies every month. 


In four months 10,000 people, in hun- 
dreds of cities and towns from coast to 


! 
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“STRONGER Y COOLER 
YQUIETER 
“Less Costty ¢ 

5 CELOTEX 


“The § POINT 


“WARMER 


pes} 
1 





se 





JOHN DOE: Contractor 





coast, have written us for information 
about building or buying a home. Every 
mail brings more requests from families 
who are interested in owning a home. 


This means profitable work for you, 
whether you use Celotex or not. But we 
believe you will want to build with this 
remarkable material, that makes homes 
cooler in summer, warmer in winter, 
easier to heat. Write us today for com- 
plete information about Celotex and its 
many advantages. 

THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Cuicaco, Ixurno1s 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
( See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Company, Ltd. 


ontrea | 


All reliable lumber dealers can supply Celotex 


Tuis sign is featured in Celotex advertising as 

the mark of a well-built home and a reliable build- 

er. It is used by contractors and builders who are 
tying up with the Celotex campaign. 





3 


—& 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 

645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Send me the Celotex Building Book and Specifica- 
tions for applying Celotex. 
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and has received many new members. All 
Colorado Labor Day celebrations were very suc- 
cessful, particularly the celebrations at Pueblo 
and Aguilar. The Pueblo celebration was staged 
in conjunction with the Colorado State Fair. 
Colorado Labor Advocate broadcast its an- 
nual Labor Day program over radio station 
KOA. Experts say that it was one of the best 
programs broadcast in the entire country. 
Musicians’ Union No. 20 furnished the music. 
Theatrical Managers’ Association of Denver 
has adjusted all differences with the Allied 
Amusement Crafts and peace reigns in the 
amusement industry. The Washington Park 
Community Theater was recently added to the 
union list. There are thirty-eight union mov- 
ing picture theaters located in Denver. R. E. 
James, a member of the Tobacco Workers’ In- 
ternational Union, has been conducting an active 
union label campaign in Colorado. A confer- 
ence of one hundred representative union men 
and women was held in Denver for the purpose 
of forming a labor temple association. Defi- 
nite action will be taken on the proposition 
shortly. Denver Labor College opened October 
third with an enrollment of one hundred. The 
college is in session Mondays and Thursdays 
of each week. Grand Junction labor movement 
has announced that the firm of Winterbourn & 
Lumsden, general contractors of that city, have 
adjusted all differences with the labor move- 
ment of Grand Junction. This concern is one 
of the largest employers of union labor in Grand 
Junction. President Joseph N. Weber of the 
American Federation of Musicians and Edward 
Canavan, President of the New York local 
union No. 802 of the Federation were recent 
Denver visitors. Each spoke at a mass meet- 
ing of union musicians and friends. President 
Weber was formerly very active in the Colo- 
rado labor movement before his advent as Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Musicians. 
Machinists’ Union No. 47 has added fifteen 
new members since last report. Business Agent 
Snyder of this local says it is meeting with suc- 
cess in its organization drive. An effort will be 
made to organize the auto mechanics at Greeley 
and Fort Collins. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello.—J. A. Knowles: 

Laundry, hotel and restaurant, railway, and 
workers engaged in cheese making need or- 
ganization. Our central labor union has made 
no plans for the coming year. 


ILLINOIS 


Granite City—Robert Lyons: 
The 


East St. Louis Central Labor Union 
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covers this district. They have a good organi- 
zation committee that is on the job every day. 
Almost every craft has a charter. The cleaners 
and dyers have just organized. East St. Louis 
can be credited with a real union hotel; every 
man and every woman employed in it belong to 


their local union. No injunctions have been is- 
sued in this locality. There has been an in- 
crease in membership in the teamsters and culi- 
nary workers’ unions. 


Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

Our central body is planning to have union 
label shows this winter. None of our unions 
have unemployment benefits. There has been 
no material gain in union membership. Organi- 
zation is needed among plumbers, steam fitters, 
electricians, and retail clerks. 


INDIANA 


Clinton.—Jos. B. Trunko: 

Unemployment is on the wane, as recently 
three of the mines have opened up operating 
under the Jacksonville agreement. We have no 
public employment agency. Clinton joined with 
Terre Haute in celebrating Labor Day. 


Lafayette—Louis J. Hart: 

Our Central Labor Union’s organizing com- 
mittee is at work trying to increase membership. 
Organization is needed among auto workers and 
retail clerks. Our central body is planning edu- 
cational features for its meetings during the 
winter. A new union of common laborers has 
been organized. Membership has increased in 
all unions. 


Muncie.—Ed. Kehrer: 

Our Central Labor Union is planning to have 
open meetings this year in the hope of attract- 
ing new members. Organization is needed 
among the auto and garage mechanics. The 
printing crafts are starting educational work. 
We hope to have an open forum this year. 
Membership in the various unions increased 
about 10 per cent during the past year. 


Muncie.—Max Mathews: 

Unemployment is increasing in the foundries, 
furniture factories and automobile shops. A 
new union of metal polishers has been organ- 
ized. The average work day is nine hours. 


Muncie—Arthur H. Pierson: 
Our Central Labor Union is preparing for 
general labor education through newspapers 
and public meetings. Organization is needed in 
the automobile industries. We have several 
large automobile parts factories that are units 
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How many are 421,000 stockholders? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


On Octroser 15th, American 
Telephoneand Telegraph Com- 
pany checks representing the 
152d dividend were mailed to its 
421,000 stockholders. That is the 
largest number of stockholders of 
any company in the world. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is owned by a great 
investment democracy. 

Its dividend checks are cashed at 
banks in every state in the Union, 
by people representing all trades, 
stations and professions, 








Sp arp ¥ 


No institution is more nation- 
ally or publicly owned than 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which in turn 
owns more than 91% of the common 
stock of the operating companies of 
the Bell national System. The aver- 
age holding is 26 shares, and no one 
person owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 

The Bell System was developed 
in the interest of telephone users 
and is owned by the public that it 
serves. 
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in the big combines that employ a large num- 
ber of men under unorganized conditions. The 
printing trades are starting educational work 
for their members. None of our unions have 
unemployment benefits. Union membership has 
increased about 10 per cent during the past year. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—W. B. Hammil: 

W. F. Wheeler advises me that he is getting 
the bakery workers to organize again. There is 
also interest among the service station em- 
ployees to organize. There is great need of 
organization among retail clerks, garment work- 
ers, cosmetic factory workers and other indus- 
tries; but on account of the bad conditions at 
this time, they are not in a receptive mood. The 
Farmers State Organization and the Des-Moines 
Cooperative Society, the latter having many 
union members, are the most active groups here 
at present. The agriculture representatives are 
strong for organized labor. After the business 
meeting of the central body is over, luncheon 
will be served, followed by a speaking program. 
Approximately 450 members have been added 
to the various unions during the past year. 


W aterloo.—H. L. Errickson: 

The subject under discussion at Central Labor 
Union meetings of Jate has been “how or what 
to do to get a better attendance at the regular 
meetings.” Organization is needed in the manu- 
facturing and retail industries, among ttams- 
ters and common laborers. The printers are 
starting educational work for their members. 
Our Central Labor Union is considering educa- 
tional features for its meetings this winter. The 
molders and printers’ unions have unemploy- 
ment benefits. Owing to the establishing of a 
Building Trades Council here membership in 
the building crafts has increased. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Ed. E. Rock: 

Organization work is needed among all classes 
of labor. No injunctions have been issued re- 
cently. We have-no central labor union, as only 
the carpenters and barbers are organized. 


T opeka.—G. W. Everett: 

Organization is needed especially among the 
retail clerks, truck drivers, packing-house em- 
ployees, service station men, cooks, waiters and 
common laborers. In membership the locals 
have hardly held their own, due to the fact 
that the building trades have not had a very 
prosperous year. , 
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LOUISIANA 


Alexandria—G. E. Wallace: 

We are doing much toward creating an in- 
terest in organizing the unorganized and hope 
to have good results. In the building trades the 
plumbers, electricians and sheet-metal workers 
have no organization. We are planning to have 
speakers from civic organizations address our 
central body meetings. 


MAINE 


Portland—J. B. Eaton: 

At present an effort is being made to get 
every local union in the city affiliated with the 
Central Labor Union and we are arranging 
open meetings with special speakers furnished 
by the State Federation of Labor. The elec- 
tricians have started educational work. Paint- 
ers increased their membership 40 per cent; 
carpenters 20 per cent, and teamsters 15 per 
cent. 

’ 

W oodland.—Frank D. Johnson. 

All plants are in some organization and have 
union agreements. Our Central Labor Union 
will have educational work for its members this 
winter. None of our unions have unemployment 
benefits. The membership of the local pulp 
workers’ union has increased from 215 to 250. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 

Our Central Labor Union is planning to hold 
meetings in the interest of trades schooling for 
apprentices. Union membership has increased 
about 3 per cent during the past year. Carpen- 
ters, painters, and plumbers are starting educa- 
tional work for their members. Organization is 
especially needed among electricians, machin- 
ists and garage mechanics. 


Salem—Charles L. Reed: 

Our newly appointed organization committee is 
at work to increase affiliation with the Central 
Labor Union and to increase attendance at the 
meetings. Organization is especially needed in 
the metal industry and miscellaneous trades. 
The Central Labor Union, through its educa- 
tional committee, is planning educational classes, 
beginning October 28 and running for twenty 
weeks during the season. The Central Labor 
Union is planning to offer prizes for attendance 
at meetings, beginning with the December meet- 
ing. These prizes are to be union label neck- 
ties. 
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Surveying graphic 
mountains of industry 


HE wise business man sur- 
veys the future, charting trends 
which affect his output and making 
ready for varying demands. 
Western Electric now is actu- 
ally planning its plant and per- 
sonnel to produce the materials 
the Bell System will need during 
the next five years and beyond. 
One instance of planned manu- 
facture is the expansion of cable- 
making facilities. At Chicago, 
Western Electric perates the 


world’s largest 
Back lead-covered cable 
of your 
telephone 


shop. But back in 1922 the future 
need of an additional plant else- 
where was recognized. The 
works at Kearny, New Jersey, 
now swinging into increased cable 
production, was the answer. 


Thus, as the demand for tele- 
phone facilities increases, West- 
ern Electric will plan in advance 
its buying for the nation’s tele- 
phone needs, its manufacture of 
equipment and its distribution 
of the tens of thousands of differ- 


ent articles used. 
No. 6 of a series 


estern EJecfric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—Edward Kosten: 

An organization drive is on for auto mechan- 
ics, bakers, retail clerks and furniture workers. 
Our Central Labor Union is planning a series 
of lectures by leaders of the labor movement. 
A new local union of upholsterers has been or- 
ganized. 


Pontiac.—Jack Gray: 

We are making efforts to have the cooks and 
waiters, teamsters, laundry workers and others 
affiliate with our central body. Organization 
work is especially needed among auto workers, 
butchers, chauffeurs, dry cleaners and laborers. 
Electrical workers and plumbers are starting 
educational work for their members. The first 
lecture given under the auspices of the Central 
Labor Union will take place November 7. Mem- 
bership in the unions has increased materially 
during the past year. A Ladies’ Union Label 
League has been organized. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 

The open-shop policy is general here in all 
trades and the street-car men particularly need 
attention. Work is slowing down for the win- 
ter. There is no building going on here at all 
and very little other work of any kind. A great 
many work longer than eight hours. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson—R. C. White: 

Our State Federation of Labor is carrying on 
an aggressive organizing campaign. Organiza- 
tion is needed in the lumber and textile indus- 
tries. Union membership has increased. 


MISSOURI 


Portland.—J. B. Eaton: 

We have a public employment agency. No 
new unions have been organized. A large at- 
tendance was at our Labor Day celebration held 
at Long Island Park, at which we had field 
day activities and addresses by the Governor 
and Labor Commissioner of our state. Many 
work longer than eight hours. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—Robert Lyons: 

Work is slack here in the building trades 
and the. packing houses. The local union 
meetings are poorly attended and I have sug- 
gested that whenever new members join they 
shall be made delegates to their Trades Council 
for at least three months. In this way they 
will learn the advantages of unionism. There 
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is a tendency among the new members to join, 
pay dues and do nothing further. It would be 
a good thing to have new faces at the different 
meetings in addition to old standbys. Gov- 
ernor McMullin has appointed a union man 
as special investigator on female laws of the 
state. One year ago over three hundred women 
were working after 10 P. M. and before 6 A. M. 
Today there is not such a case in Omaha. In- 
vestigator Olsen is doing a good job. 


NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

Common laborers and glass workers need -or- 
ganization. Membership has increased in the 
painters and carpenters’ unions. Our Central 
Labor Union is not planning any educational 
activities this winter. 


Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

Quite a number of unions have increased their 
membership. Just as soon as the various indus- 
tries get busy, our Central Labor Union will 
make an effort to further organize. Organiza- 
tion work is especially needed among the furni- 
ture, metal and textile industries. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Charles G. Johnson: 

Our Central Labor Union plans to take a 
more active part in civic affairs and in that 
way to increase prestige locally and in the state. 
Organization is needed particularly among 
mechanics, painters, clerks and teachers. We 
have a good anti-injunction law in this state. 
Several of our unions are planning educational 
activities for their members. None of our 
unions have unemployment benefits. During the 
past year membership in the carpenters, barbers 
and railway clerks’ unions has greatly increased. 


OHIO 


Massilon—H. P. Coleman: 

Organization is needed among the electrical 
workers, hod carriers and common laborers. 
Carpenters are starting educational work for 
their members. None of the locals pay unem- 
ployment benefits. Our Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil is now enjoying their new location of head- 
quarters and the men are working with more 
pep for the betterment of organized labor. 
Building is very slow and the prospects for the 
coming winter are not very good. 


OREGON 


Pendleton—Alex Manning: 

We have combined with Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, and the writer is permanently employed 
to take care of the building trades work. Or- 
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Snowdrift is white! 


Because it’s pure, really pure— 


not pure because it’s white 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 








ganization is especially needed among the meat 
workers, auto mechanics and musicians. Efforts 
have been made to interest the carpenters in 
educational work for their members and an ap- 
pointment has been made with the State Director 
of Apprentice Education to meet with them 
sometime next month. A new union of cooks 
and waiters has been organized. There has 
been an increase of union members both in 
Pendleton and Walla Walla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Punxsutawney.—C. L. Thompson: 

A number of men belonging to the smelters’ 
union will lose out entirely if some other firm 
does not take over the Blast Furnace here. They 
have recently closed down stating that they do 
not intend to resume operations again. The 
eight-hour day is well established here, except 
for road laborers who work nine, ten and in 
some cases eleven hours a day. 


Reading.—Marion E. Frey: 
There is increasing unemployment in the pipe 
mills, foundries, hardware factories, cigar-mak- 
ing plants. Work in the building trades is 
slack and in the Reading Repair Shops, the 
biggest plant in the town, the men have organ- 





ized into dual unions and are working only 
four days a week. Our State Employment 
Agency is controlled by politicians and supplies 
unskilled labor mostly. The musicians’ union 
has won a wage increase. The majority of 
workers have a longer day than eight hours, and 
15,000 employed in the full fashioned hosiery 
industry have the 54-hour week. 


Uniontown.—Samuel Seehoffer: 

Practically all of the miners in the Connells- 
ville coke region are out of work. Work is 
also slack in the building trades. We have two 
employment agencies and they hire men for the 
Pittsburgh District where the union miners are 
out of work. There are a few that work 
longer than eight hours. 


PORTO RICO 


San Juan.—F. Paz Granela: 
- The Central Labor Union of San Juan has 
launched a _ great organization campaign 
throughout the city. The officers of the Central 
Labor Union are holding public meetings and 
lectures in the public squares and halls of the 
local unions. 

Labor Day was celebrated throughout the 
Island of Porto Rico with great enthusiasm. 
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Organized labor leaders spoke about the prin- 
ciples, history and philosophy of the organized 
labor movement of America. About 70,000 
laborers took part in the great parades in some 
of the principal cities of the Island commem- 
orating Labor Day. 

On September 11 a new Local Union No. 484 
of Hod Carriers and Common Laborers, affili- 
ated with the Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers International Union of America, 
was installed at San Juan. Its president, 
Irene T. Resto, is active trying to strengthen 
the local union with more members. 

Two local unions have been Caguas, Porto 
Rico, one of barbers and the other of chauffeurs, 
which will be affiliated therewith to their re- 
spective internationals. 

A new Federal Labor Union has been or- 
ganized at Naguabo and charter has been ap- 
plied for to the American Federation of Labor. 

The Agricultural Labor Union No. 14817, at 
Loiza, has been reorganized. 

The controversy between manufacturers and 
women employed in the tobacco stripping shops, 
which could have resulted in a great strike, was 
duly settled between employers and employees 
signing an agreement before the Mediation and 
Conciliation Commission of Porto Rico in which 
the organized labor movement was duly repre- 
sented. The working women did not leave the 
shops uatil their representatives discussed the 
matters with the employers. More than 600 of 
the stripping workingwomen are members of 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America. Mr. Antonio Arroyo, president of 
the local union, was active trying to get the 
best settlement of the controversy. On Septem- 
ber 14 the Mediation and Conciliation Com- 
mission proceeded to Caguas to sign the agree- 
ment with the representatives of the employers 
and employees. 


Yauco.—Max Mattie Rivera: 

Unemployment is increasing among the cigar 
makers, sugar cane and embroidery workers. 
Eight and one-half hours is the usual day’s 
work. A great assembly and mass meeting was 
held Labor Day. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket—John H. Powers: 

Textile workers need organization attention. 
We have had no injunctions since 1922, when 
we had eleven issued against us. The loom- 
fixer’s union pays unemployment benefits. We 
are carrying about 50 men at the present time. 
Membership in the building laborers’ union has 
increased. . 
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TEXAS 


Abilene —W. L. Hargrove: 

There is noticeable unemployment 
crafts and industries. Many unorganized par- 
ticipated with us in our Labor Day Parade 
and picnic. Cooks and waiters and barbers are 
the only organized crafts here. Common la- 
borers, laundry workers and fire fighters work 
nine and ten hours a day. 


in all 


Port Arthur—Leon Little: 

Conditions in this city are very unsettled, 
due to the laying off by the Gulf Refinery Com- 
pany and the Texas Company of over a thou- 
sand men. These plants employ about nine 
thousand people and the standard scale of wages 
is 50 cents an hour. Due to the high cost of 
living here, the men are glad to work overtime 
for straight pay. This willingness on their 
part causes us to fear the return of the ten- 
hour day with a further reduction in wages. 
The building trades have enjoyed a very pros- 
perous year. Building tradesmen, longshore- 
men, barbers, musicians and moving-picture 
operators are practically 100 per cent organized, 
with a high scale of wages. The sheet-metal 
workers of Beaumont are now organized into 
a local union with their own charter; they 
formerly came under our jurisdiction. 


San Antonio—Sam Goodman. 

The Trades Council appointed a committee 
.» draft plans for an organization campaign 
for the coming year. Restaurant workers, flour 
mill employees, meat cutters and retail clerks 
need organizing. Unions have had about a 5 
per cent increase in membership. 


Sherman.—R. E. Paschall. 

Our central body has no plans under way for 
the coming year; the attendance is small and 
there is little interest displayed. Organization 
is needed for employees of the Pool Knitting 
Mill, the Hardwick Etter Gin Factory and the 
Eisco railroad shops. The garment workers are 
making steady gains in membership. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria—P. J. Conlon. 

Organization work is needed in aeroplane 
manufacturing. The Berliner Aeroplane Fac- 
tory is just starting up. Our Central Labor 
Union is planning a mass meeting for organiz- 
ing purposes. Cigarmakers pay unemployment 
benefits. Due to the unemployment situation 
unions here are just about holding their own. 
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Portsmouth—Thos. Nolan. 

The unemployment situation is acute. Hun- 
dreds of workers laid off in many industries, in- 
cluding the Norfolk Navy Yard. We have no 
public employment agency. No new unions have 
been organized. In fact, with the unemployment 
situation as it is, we are having a hard time to 
hold what locals we have. Organized workers 
have the eight-hour day; the “yellow-dog” and 
“open shoppers” do as they are told and work 
longer hours. There seems to be plenty of re- 
pair work at the Norfolk and Portsmouth yards, 
but failure of Congress to make the necessary 
appropriations brought about the condition of 
unemployment at those two points. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham—C. E. Ramsey. 

Organization work is needed among the 
laundry workers, machinists, retail clerks and 
auto mechanics. No injunctions have recently 
been issued against any of our unions. Harry 
W. Call, President of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor, made our Labor Day 
address. 

WISCONSIN 


Green Bay—Rasmus Anderson. 

Our public employment agency is a lot of 
help to labor in general. The Federated Trades 
Council held their annual picnic, which was 
well attended. We had an automobile parade 
in the city and out to the picnic grounds. . The 
unorganized are working nine and ten hours % 
day. 


Racine—Wm. H. Sommers. 

Organization is needed in all industries out- 
side of the building trades and only one of 
them is 100 per cent organized. We are con- 
sidering classes in English and public speaking 
this winter, but so far not much interest has 
been shown. There has been a small increase 
in union membership. 


Wisconsin Rapids——Raymond A. Richards. 

We are endeavoing at all times to unionize 
the unorganized. Organization is needed among 
the paper and garment workers. We have 
established a labor college and are receiving 
the cooperation of the various local unions of 


this city. The labor movement is greater and 
stronger than it has been for the past several 


years. 
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HE possession of a 

Steinway places the 
seal of supreme approval 
upon the musical taste of 
the owner. The music 
world accepts the name 
Steinway as the synonym 
for the highest achieve- 
ment in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the 
Immortals” 
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Dutch Boy white- 
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surfaces Dutch Boy 
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long-lasting protection 
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Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; 
Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
CIB CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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HEAVY ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Steam Turbo-Generators 
Condensers and Auxiliaries 
Transformers—Relays 

Motor Generators 

Mercury Arc Power Rectifiers 
Electric Furnaces—Oil Switches 
Automatic Regulators 

Electric Locomotives 
Ships—Electric or Diesel Drive 
Structural Steel Work 


AMERICAN BROWN BOVERI 
ELEC. CORP. 


6S Broadway, New York Camden, New Jersey 
842 Summer Street, Boston 
922 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago 














275 Tremont St. 
350 Rooms with Baths and 
Servidor 
$3.50 and $4.00 a day—No Higher 
Largest Convention Hail in N. E. 


Boston 


Restaurant 15th Floor Cafeteria Service 
Kieran J. Lowry, Manager 
Telephone, Hancock 1400 











YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. 


It reflects your judgment and character. 


Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a calling 
card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same atten- 
tion. It will be to your advantage to get information from us regard- 


ing your next order for printing. 


The American Federationist, The Journal of the Ne- 
tional Education Association and the Nationa! Geographic 
Magesine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Controlling the Output of a Great Basic Industry 


—and developing a market for the labor of many thousands in new 
masonry work, the National Building Units Corporation are maintaining 
one high standard for the Cinder Concrete Building Units manufactured 
by their 79 licensed plants throughout America. 


NATIONAL BUILDING UNITS CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of 


CINDER CONCRETE BUILDING UNITS 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Glass--Mirrors-- Paints-- Brushes 
Warehouses in All Principal Cities 








Hotel Continental LEHIGH 


“‘Center of New York's Activities”’ ——=We} = ENT 7- | 
Broadway at Forty-first St. CEMENT | 


NEW YORK CITY Lehigh Cement can be relied upen to give 
permanent satisfaction in all forms of con- 
crete construction. 


Seventeen District Sales Offices, and twenty 








Five Minutes from the Pennsylvania and 


Grand Central Terminals; Within Easy : 
Access of the Retail Shopping Dis- a. bd an of ee ee 
trict and Surrounded by the building and construction industry. 
Forty Theaters 
— LEHIGH PORTLAND 
300 OUTSIDE ROOMS CEMENT COMPANY 
Each With Private Bath Allentown, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 
RATES: Birmingham, Ala. Spokane, Wash. 
Single: $2.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Double: $3.50 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 New York, N.Y. Boston, Mass. le, Pa. 
ane a 
Omaha, Nebr. Richmond, Va. Cleveland, F 
COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS Baltimore, Md. 





Our First Consideration “20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST” 














Pr eston Asphalt Roofings Shingles Waterproof Products 
KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 
@ ROOFING TORK, PA. 
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Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc. 
Passaic-Garfield 


New Jersey 


New York Offices: 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 


Commercial Stationers 





FILING DEVICES, WOOD AND STEEL; 
DESKS, CHAIRS, BOOKCASES. 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS AND SUPPLIES. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


722 THIRTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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hermoid 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESSED 
BRAKE LINING 
For SHORT STOPS 
And LONG SERVICE 


Thermord Rubber Compand 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. 8. A. 















RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 31 years 2M Green S have been 

he opular movey saver for the working man and 
amily. 

Every wage earner will find a true friend of 

Labor in 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 








Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 








Buy Union Stamped 
Shoes 


ask all members of organized 

labor to purchase shoes bearing 

our Union Stamp on the sole, inner- 

sole or lining of the shoe. We ask 

you not to buy any shoes unless you 
actually see this Union Stamp. 























231 South La Salle Street BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 
CHICAGO Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 
New York San Francisco Tacoma gous bo a. Ss G. a th 
Gasoline tnduatiat || || TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 
Measuring Oil Storage Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Pumps and and Manufacturers of 
Storage (iB Handling HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
Tanks Equipment 








GILBERT & BARKER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








For All Kinds of 


eee Operations Excavating and 
ining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 


Magazines and Distributing Points in all 
important consuming localities 
Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 
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EBBITT HOTEL  "wastineton: bo 
MODERN ALL ROOMS WITH BATH FIREPROOF 
Rates: $3.00 Single $4.00 and $5.00 Double 


European Plan 
Headquarters for Members of A. F. of L. 








Constructed Exclusively by Union Labor AUGUSTUS GUMPERT, President 
Sani-Fiat * Benjamin Moore®& Co. ! Muresco 
Mooramel 7 V; ——E House Paint 
Cement Coating Fainte.Varaishes an You ci Pure Oil Colors 
Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK , ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody CLEVELAND TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 








YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


«4 Safes and Vaults 


FACTORY YORK, PA. 











McClellan & Junkersfeld Air Compressors, Condensers, 


Incorporated Turbo Blowers, Rock-Drilling 
Machinery, Oil Engines, 


Engineering and Construction } 
Pneumatic Tools. 


Power Developments—Industrial Plants 
Electrifications — Reports—Examinations 





Branch Offices and Service Stations 
the World Over 


NEW YORE 


68 Trinity Place Ingersoll-Rand Company 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 11£E wae see Week 
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United Piece Dye Works USE THE DEPENDABLE 
Dyers, Printers and Finishers GENUINE ARMSTRONG 


in the Piece of a 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 


Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 


Cotton Goods, Etc. STOCKS AND DIES 
LODI, N. J. MADE BY 
Sow Yet Office - 132 Bladhen Avenues THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
Mills - - - Lodi and Hawthorne or 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., ONLY 














gi. Empire Petroleum Products 
A GASOLINE ABSORPTION OIL 
oS (A) NAPHTHA NEUTRAL OILS 
KEROSENE RED OIL 


GAS OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 
Write for Prices 
EMPIRE REFINERIES, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 











Edward J. Carnes Co. 


ERECTORS 
€ 





STRUCTURAL STEEL 


/ Ifyoure a friend BUILDINGS 
of Labor» BRIDGES 


youre a friend of the AND INDUSTRIAL 


ee 


The Blades Men Swear By—Not At MEDFORD, MASS. 
DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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ERAS GULP HEGEMAN - HARRIS COMPANY 
SULPHUR COMPANY INCORPORATED 
(Incorporated ) 
BUILDERS 
41 East 42d Street 360 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
NEW YORK Telephone, Murray Hill 5362 























THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS™—CONSTRUCTORS 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE - : NEW YORK 

















The American Federationist 
Official Magazine of the American Federation of Labor 


William Green, Editor 
$2.00 a year 20 cents a copy 


VERY worker should be a constant reader of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. The AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST is one of the educational agencies through 

which the Federation presents discussions of its fundamental 
principles, its policies and the application of these to the varied 
problems of the life of the worker. 

1 The magazine is necessary also to those who wish to under- 
stand labor which is an important force in the development of 
public policy. 

1 If you can not obtain it through your news stand, send sub- 
scription price to Secretary Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
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Manville 





CORPORATION 





PLANTE RS 
Salted 


PEANUTS 














= NESTLE’S MALTED MILK 

Prepared in a Moment by Adding Water— 
Either Hot or Cold 

IT KEEPS THE STRONG FIT—AND MAKES THE 
UNFIT STRONG 


Obtainable at All Druggists in 7 and 15 oz. Bottles 
and 5, 10 and 25 Ib. Tins. 


TRY IT TODAY 
TAKEN AT NIGHT, IT WILL INSURE SOOTHING SLEEP TO THE 
SLEEPLESS AND AGED 


NESTLE’S FOOD CO., Inc., 2 Lafayette Street, New York City 

















Chas. Cooper & Co. 


(THE FOOD DRINK) 








NEW ENGLAND 











Manufacturing Chemists 

Established 1857 SPUN SILK 
Acids Chrome Oxide CORPORATION 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 

Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric v 

Collodion Sulphur Flour 


194 Worth Street 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK 











468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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A Merry Christmas 


To ONE AND ALL 
of those whose hands and brains have 
given to America the railroad — 


To the telegrapher at his lonely key— 
to the fireman sweating on his swaying 
deck — to the track-walker plodding 
doggedly through the storm — 


North, South, East, West—to all that 
great brotherhood of the shining rails, 
we, of America’s First Railroad, send 
the season’s greetings and good wishes. 


Baltimore & Ghio 
1827— 100 YEARS OF SERVICE — 1927 


Sa ee 















































FOR PERFECT 
MAYONNAISE 


Try This New Recipe— 
Makes a Pound of Mayonnaise 
for Less Than 20 ! 


hot cornstarch mixture to ingredi- 
mixing bowl and beat briskly with 
egg beater. Cool before serving. 























MAIL POUCH 


THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE 
CHEWING TOBACCO 


The Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
































